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MY FATHER'SRAPTURE ON HIS 
FAMILY MANSION. 
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BoxLEY Grove, in the county of 
Kent, the family manſion of the Hales. 
Its ſituation under the ſlope of a curva- 
ted hill, and watered with a limpid brook, 
the chief cauſe of the great fertility of the 
vale. Wood, lawn, corn, and paſture 
land, adorn the fituation in all the eas 198 
elegance of rural ſcenery. Aſcend the hill,” 


the eye is immediately ſurpriſed with the. 
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leſs ſumptuous, leſs aſtounding to the eye 5 


and fancy, than an alpine view down on 
the Campania of Italy, where lakes, foreſts, 
cities, in awful grandeur only preſent them- 
ſelves to lure reflection on the ages of hu- 
man miſery which have viſited the inhabi- 
tants; Boxley conveys all that the moſt ſkil- 
ful conception of taſte can ſeek for: and if 


the imagination muſt be fed, as well as the 


ſight regaled, what is there on the ſummit 
of Boxley which a viſitor could not indulge 


in with as much epicurean ſeaſoning, as 


when he contemplates the ſoil of Italy? 


Here the altar of unhewn ſtone *, ſacred 


to druid rites, recalls to the claſſic mind 


the remote æra of Britiſh empire. The 
reigns of Brennus and Belinus, the great 
conquerors of Macedonia, by whom the 
_ famed . temple of Apollo at Delphos was 
raiſed to the ground. Here can it boaſt 
of the ſame ſource of human refinement as 


Thie alludes to an antient pile of four rough 
d enormous ſtones on the ull ; which ſome anti- 


au quaries have called a druid altar—but it ſeems more 
OOTY to have been raiſed as a ſepulchral mo- 
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Italy. Stored with antient literature, the 
poliſhed fancy, by the contemplation of 
this ſcene, can bring a colony of Trojans 
under Brutus, to inſpire its indigenous 


| Inhabitants with the glorious ſpirit of : 


civil liberty, which on this ſpot was evi- 
denced on two ſignab s occaſions. .'The 
conſular times of Rome could nor difplay 
more heroiſm in its ſtruggles for freedom 
againſt the Tarquins, than did the ancient 

Britons on this ground againſt the fierce in- | 
road of the plundering Cæſar; nor was the 
banner of Vortimer unfurled againſt the 
Saxon Horſus, who was here flain in the 


conteſt, with leſs vengeance and obſtinacy. 


Would the painter ſtudy the grand, the 
ſublime, and the ornamental of his art; 
from the rude, wild, and disjointed parts 
of the mountain, he will ſegx a Salvator 
Roſa—let him glance his eye to the hori- 
zon, the beſt-choſen ſcenes of a Claude or 
2 Wilſon will be found in nature for his 
original Let him take the nearer parts of 
the vale, and ſtudy the grouping of ſmaller 
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and trees in all the critical excellence of 
 Rixdale. 


If the 3 emergency of the capital re- 


quires expeditious attendance, a few hours 
conveys me to it. If alarmed by the report 
of invaſion from the perfidy of our natural 


foe, our Gallic neighbour, this ſituation can 


prove my loyalty before any other parts of 
the iſland; and as a ſpur to activity and 
valour, as an unſubdued Kentiſh man, I 


am entitled, as ſayeth our old friend Ger- 
vaſius, to the moſt honourable poſt in the 


front of battle. Thus prejudiced by ſi- 


tuation, county, and certain privileges, 


called the Gaval-kind by Mafter William 


Somner, I am fully ſatisfied with the ſupe- 
riority of my country manſion to moſt 


1 others 1 in the iſland of Britain. 


; My al Who was remarkably tena- 
cious of genealogical deſcent, but too la- 
borious in his parliamentary bufineſs for 


W 


leiſure to turn his thoughts to the depth of 


chronological inveſtigation, would take 
great delight in the converſation of a neigh- 


bouring antiquary, the rector er, 
N | oy 
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who flattering this vein of his mind, and to 
add a more glowing warmth to my father's 
heart than that which old port or a crack- 
ling faggot could inſpire, would declare 
that our anceſtors could be traced as far back 
as William de Ipre, lieutenant to King 
Stephen, who founded the abbey of Box- 
ley; and with whom William de Hales, 
our great anceſter, gallantly fought in the 
wars againſt the Empreſs Maud. 


What archives the old rector had ran- 
ſacked I could not learn ; but his authority 
was ſufficient : my father never queſtioned 
the gravity of his aſſertions; his long aqui- 
line noſe, great buſhy wig, and impoſing 
naſal cadence, carried too much conviction. 


Alas! ſo defirous are we to if the 
pride of our hearts, that myfaWr, though 
he would often talk of his anceſtor, the 
great warrior, William de Hales, always 
forbore to ſpeak of another of the family 
who had turned a white monk, and in his 
pious fervour had left the eſtate and manſion 
houſe to his order; but which was afterwards. 
| reſtored to the family by the boiſterous Harry 
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on the diſſolution of the convents, for ha- 


ving ſlept a night at the manſion on his 
road to Dover. 


This my father ſaid was a blot in the 
eſcutcheon, and which from my ſoul I be- 
heve was the firſt cauſe of his rooted anti- 
pathy to prieſthood : though, in juſtice to 
his religious duties be it ſaid, he was a 
ſtrict obſerver of its forms, and conſtant 
frequenter of the church. He liked no 
parſon but the old rector, his family gene- 
alogiſt; who humoured him in his political 

and patriotic exploits; for united by the 
moſt prevailing binding tie, intereſt, being 
indebted to him for preferment, in grati- 
tude he endeavoured to repay his patron 
by writing pamphlets and paragraphs againſt 
his adverſe party. 


The preſent manſion is little altered 
from the old, excepting a dining parlour 
which fronts the lawn, rebuilt on account 
of the abſolute decay of the building, and 
which, to flatter the modern taſte of Lady 
Hales, I permitted to be altered to her 
own fancy. Tis true 1 had made her a 


haſty 


. 


haſty promiſe without reſerve, and which 
threatened ſome alteration in our domeſtic 
| happineſs ; for having a collection of family 
anceſtors, almoſt in a regular ſeries from 
the firſt diſcovery of oil painting by John 
de Bellin to the modern Sir Joſhua, I had 
concluded on their being replaced in their 
old tations ; but I was not a little ſurpriſed 
when I found the taſte of the Adams, a 
blue wall and ſome taudry-coloured flou- 
riſhes, were to ſuperſede the elaborate exe- 
cution of Sir Antonio More, Holben, 
Rubens, Vandyke, Lilly, Kneller, and 


ſome of our beſt modern portrait painters. | 


One morning, to verify a ſaying of the 
times, I actually found the workmen were 
hoiſting all my anceſtors into the gar» 
ret ; one portrait, indeed, had found fa- 
vour, and was to have the principal place 
in the room over the fire- place, and this 
was -a female relation by ſome modern ; 
French painter, with an abundance of un- 
natural paint on her checks, in a fancy 
opera dreſs, a paſtoral wand in her hand, 
all bewreathed with flowers, and with the 
coquettiſh leer of a courtezan. I had A 
calm reply to a calm queſtion ; my wife 
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choſe it becauſe it was the prettieſt looking 
pickure, and ſuited the decorations of the 
Adams better than the grim viſages of my 
Rubenſes or Vandykes. After this diſplay 
of her taſte, for which ſhe on every occa- 
hon ſtood foremoſt to fignalize herſelf, I, 
notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of every 
female viſitor who entered the houſe, her 
_ cordial aſſociates, ſtood their attacks, heard 
their plans, and every change propoſed to 
render -Boxley Grove a modern building 
of exquifite taſte; unmoved in a firm re- 
ſolution to retain the reſpectable Gothic 
of its order in its ancient purity, 


One morning, not a little ſurpriſed, was 
introduced to breakfaſt by Lady Hales a 
Mr. Changeall, who, arriving over-night 
from town, I concluded was ſome intimate 
acquaintance, but whoſe face had never ſeen 
till that moment. He was dreſſed with ele- 
gance, and his manners as impoſing as the 
firſt man of condition. Lady Hales was un- 
commonly attentive to the little condeſcen- 
tions natural enough to be ſhewn to a 
5 ſtranger, and which drew from me the 
ſame ſhew of reſpect. But judge my fur- 
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priſe, when ſeizing an opportunity wbich 
Mr. Changeall gave me when the table was 
moving, by leaving us to fetch ſome papers 
which he humbly propoſed to offer for 
our inſpection, and to ſuggeſt ſome 
improvement of,” to aſk her the mean- 
ing of this viſit. © Are you not ac- 
e quainted with the great Mr. Changeall, 
&« the faſhionable architect, and as cele- 
e brated as Mr. Capability for his exquiſite - 
e taſte in laying out ground?“ Pray, 
© my dear Lady Hales, how long have we 
been married ?” — * Good God! Sir 
« Simon, how ſtrange you are; why al- 
© moit twenty years, to be ſure.” . Then 
„I lament, Madam, that your heart is 
„ now ſet on variety, and the domeſtic 
5 ſtate you are engaged ig muſt at this 
cc period be ſubject to ſome changes to 
render it palatable.”—I now recollected 
a converſation which ſome little time before 
had taken place in town, when the lady of 


the late Sir Walter Jekyll, our neighbour, 


had been propoſing to me the plan of laying 
out my grounds at Boxley in the modern 
ſtile of improyement. Lady Hales was 
preſent, and I remember to have faid that 

— I pro- 
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I propoſed to make ſome alterations in my 
brewery, laundry, and dog kennel, and 
I ſhould be proud to conſult her ladyſhip. 
This ſhe had taken in ſober truth, and as 
actual repairs were to be made in ſome of 
my out-houſes, my wife thought this a 
good opportunity to bring her great plan 
of reform into execution. I had ſmiled 
at her repeated propoſals, without the leaſt 
gravity of reply; this ſhe had conſtrued 
into a full aſſent, and had invited this mo- 
dern projector of elegant improvement to 
viſit Boxley Grove, with his whimſical plans 
of pulling down warm houſes to let in cold, 
and laying out grounds to lay out a good 
fortune; to torture the fancy to contrive 
lawns, viſto's, and groves, a la negligee 
naturelle ; and to exceed Shenſtone in his 
refinement of gardening. 


Mr. Changeall returned with his plans. 
Lady Hales was to be ſupported in her pre- 
mature dif] play of taſte. Some patience 
required, and perhaps ſome little inſight 
might be gained into the preſent mode 
of ſpending fortunes with the aſſiſtance of 


theſe kind of projectors. | 
8 LE Sie The 
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The plans were diſplayed. —The firſt pro- 
| duced a very elaborate elevation and ground 
plan of Boxley houſe, with the park and 
plantations ichnographically detailed; the ſe- 
cond, the intended alteration; the old houſe 


built, the grounds all varied, the mote 5 | 


enlarged to a fine ſheet of water, the box 
walk and evergreen grove effectually eraſed; 
my fiſh-pond filled up, and replaced by a 
temple to be ſurrounded with limes, Italian 
poplars, and varied firs; here the ſtraight 
walk fror the houſe to the grove was to 
convolute to a conſiderable diſtance; and the 
ſhade which J ſought in five minutes, to 
be lengthened to ten: a clump of firs on 
a diſtant hill, and a ſhrubbery to extend 
to it; the fine paſture before the houſe to 
be converted to a fine lawn; viſtos and 
receſſes placed at proper diſtance to relieve 
the eye; with ſeats, temples, fanciful edi- 
fices io enrich the ſcene, and to fill up at 


leaſt a twenty long years labour before the. 
whole could be r 


I gazed with no ſmall ſhare of ſurpriſe 

at the intended improvement, and liſtened 

to the explanation without a comment, till 
ä 1 fancied 


* 
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I fancied Mr. Changeall had concluded his 
elaborate expoſition ; but my ſurpriſe aroſe 
from obſerving the correctneſs of the draw- 
ing, and hearing that no perfon had been 
employed to. meaſure the grounds, or to 
raiſe the plan. My only queſtion to the 
long oration was, How came he by 
* ſuch an exact draught of the houſe 
* and grounds?” This was cleared up 
inſtantly by remarking that he had employ- 
ed proper draughtſmen for the purpoſe, 
who had orders to remove themſelves into 
the neighbourhood, and to finiſh their com- 
miſſion without any intercourſe whatever 
with the family, to avoid giving them 
trouble, and to take them afterwards by 
ſurpriſe. On recollection, I then remem- 
bered to have ſeen an ordinary perſonage 
ſome months back ſketching and meaſuring 
my grounds, but whom I conceived was 
| ſome landſcape ſtudent amuſing himſelf with 

the delighful ſituation of the premiſes. 


lt was now high time to come to a con- 

dluſion with my modern Vitruvius, there- 
fore ſuggeſting a difficulty about reſi- 
dence when the old manſion was dilapida- _ 

; | ted, 
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ted, I begged to know how I could procure 
a temporary abode,—** O lud, good Sir, 
4 4 mere trifle, a mere trifle I aſſure you; 
« it is but running up a ſnug box at a 
ce convenient diſtance.? The expence ? 
«© Oh, not worth the thought, dear Sir; 
& a mere trifle; and you know when the 
« new manſion is finiſhed, N you reſign 
c to your bailif or ſteward. —In reply I 
obſerved, that, inſtead of my houſe, I ſhould 

reſign my perſon to a bailif, were I to adopt 
the extenſive plan he had here propoſed. 
* O lud, my dear good Sir,” laughing 
immoderately, © how can this hurt you?“ 
—[ told him I ſhould be ruined with the 
great coſt of his improvements.—** A mere 
e trifle, good Sir,” which he repeated in 
the ſmootheſt tone of voice. I aſked what 
might be the amount of this trifle?ꝰ Oh 
4 a perfect trifle, he was ſure; a man of 
* my fortune could not feel it. The eſti- 
% mate he had not made; this required 
&* ſome calculation; but he was aſſured it 
ce could be but a mere trifle.” I aſked Mr. 
Changeall the expence of raiſing the plan, 
and what he propoſed as a conſideration 
for 2 trouble of the 1 He replied, 
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« a mere trifle.” Then a trifle, I replied, 
would pay for the caprice of changing my 
mind, and I therefore hoped he would talk 


to me no farther about the al.eration of Box- 
ley Grove houſe, but partake of a family din- 


ner and my company, till he was diſpoſed 
to return to town again; and ſo I. offered 


him a purſe with a few Suineas for his f 


trouble. „5 : 


A was ins the drawings out of his hand, 


when judge of my aſtoniſhment ! He drew 


back, ſtaring at me, with an uncommon 
look of diſappointment, and he faultered 
out, How is this, Sir Simon Hales ? 
&« Sir Sir Sir I am already a ſufferer by 
& ſome hundreds — I have contracted for 
«© materials, for, for, for wood and ſtone 


& workmen to come down the plan, Sir, 


6 the plan is ten times the value — for 
& God's fake, Lir- 
e the dupe of your orders.”—Lady Hales 


F muſt not be made 


now changed colour, and looked for my | 


reply. — Sir,” I anſwered, ** my law- 


“ yer mult converſe with you farther on 
« this ſubject.” —Mr. Changeall now be- 
gan to expoltulate, and to aſſure me that 

nie 
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the plan- alone would be valued in any 


court, trouble, time, and ability, at three 


hundred pounds ; and now recovering him- 
ſelf, in a leſs hypocritical ſmooth tone of 


voice, he inſiſted on having received his 
orders from Lady Hales, who, in company 
with Lady Jekyll, had concluded on the pro- 
poſition he had ſpecified; that ſimilar affairs 
in his profeſſion were not uncommon; the 
nobility and gentry had their caprices like 
other men ; but artiſts muſt not have their 


time taken up for nothing; his profeſſion 


had coſt him no ſmall pains ; he had viſited 
Italy to complete his ſtudies, and had laid 

in his ſcience at a great expence, which 
could not be thrown away on the change 
of a gentleman's mind. He had an action 


againſt a Lord, who ſhould be nameleſs, : 


on a fimilar occafion, but which, he was 


happy to ſay, he had non-ſuited ; and that 


he was not the only perſon who ſeemed to 
be ſurpriſed th:t the abilities of an artiſt 
ſhould he ſubſervient to the c:pricious 


fancy of men of fortune: — But, Sir,“ he 
continued, I do not wiſh to prefer my 


* ſuit in this caſe, nor ſhall I take my 
* leave without the honour of your pa- 
| * tronage 
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72 tronage for the conſideration of a trifle; 
ea few hundred pounds can be but a 
« trifle, to cancel the magnificent improve- 
“ ments of your grounds; and I am ſure, 
cc as not being the judge of the infinite 
c labour and thought the projection of 
is theſe plans require, you would not with 
me to ſuffer for the change of your mind 
« in the trifling ſum of three hundred 
*& pounds.” Here I made him a low bow, 
and rang the bell to order my carriage, 
with an intent to run up to town for advice 
from my attorney. 


Mr. Changeall by this had noted ſome 
firmneſs in my manner, and from the 
confuſion and heftation of Lady Halcs, 
began to conceive that ſhe had exceeded 
the commiſſion ſhe had received from 
me; and perhaps judging of the weak- 
neſs of his employers' intelle&s and pro- 
per œconomy in the ſuperintendance of 
their affairs, by the extravagance and 
folly of the ornamental improvement of 
their eſtates, he hoped, he ſaid, that I did 
not conſider his expoſtulation in too ſerious 
a a light, either to give him cauſe for much 

trouble, 


„„ 
trouble, and equal pain to do himſelf 
juſtice. I calmly replied, that this was 
a buſineſs I was apprehenſive I was not 
ſufficiently maſter of, and leſt I might be 
tempted to proceed too haſtily againſt the 
merits of his cauſe, I propoſed to ſer off 
for town, to have the matter adjuſted by 
the ſtricteſt rules of equity: that Lady Hales 
had, through the perſuaſion of her extrava- 
gant and fanciful friend, Lady Jekyll, been 
led into error on the ſuppoſed alterations of 
my houſe and grounds : that a dog-kennel 
and a few out-houſes were to be pulled 
down, for a trifling and flight improve- 
ment, and no other change whatever pro- 
poſed by myſelf; and, for my part, he 
muſt be well perſuaded it was the firſt time 
I had ever laid eyes upon him. Here Mr. 
Changeall made a moſt obſequious bow ; 
and again altering the tone of his voice to 
what appeared more natural, ſtated a few 
apparent facts of the time and trouble he 
had beſtowed on the plans: he leſſened 
the coſt to an hundred pounds, for which I 
gave him my note, and begged he would 
on no account whatever relate a circume- 
ſtance which would turn out ſo infallibly to 
"HE 
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my diſadvantage, by affixing to my - 
racer a trait of faſhionable folly which was 


in every reſpe& fo unnatural to it. 


here again bowed, requeſted the honour of 


He 


my patronage, and left the room- moſt re- 


ſpectfully. 


After this affair, I was never preſſed bß 


my wife to alter the ſtile of the old houſe, 
excepting the ſaloon, which was obliged to 
come down from actual decay, and which, 
to pleaſe her, I permitted to be fitted up to 


her taſte. 


Indeed I ever venerated theſe 


old piles of maſonry beyond any modern; 
their conveniences, in many inſtances, are 
--as great; and were we to balance the trouble 

of rebuilding, the comfortleſs fituation of 
ſeeing -rubbiſh removed, maſons at work 


with ſtone and mortar, the mind perplexed 


and haraſſed with the conditions of en- 


gagements, misfortunes in the progreſs of 
work, length of time required to compleat 


it; and, after all, a liſſ of confounded bills 
overcharged in the moſt exorbitant manner, 
each of whi h to the amount of a ſnug 
private fortune; I frequently wonder that 


men at my time of life do not fooner pre- 
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Here we behold a Tournament, in honour 


5 


* is * | | : 
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fer the antique fabrics of our Edwards and 

Henries to the polite jumble of the orders of 
Grecian architecture, which now conſtitute 


the modern ſtile of building houſes, and 
. 8 immenſe fortunes. 


My houſe is ſituated in a court yard, with 
a large brazen fountain, nereids ſpouting 


water on all fides. The gateway and por- 


ter's lodge were rebuilt by Inigo Jones; in 


my father's time it was ſurrounded with a 
mote and draw bridge, and from a few 
remaining towers, moderniſed ſome cen- 


turies back, the outward wall ſeems to have 
been a caſtellated defence, perhaps in the 


feudal times of the Barons. The houſe is 


built very much in the ſtile of our colleges 
in Cambridge and Oxford. A large-hall, 
or refectory, open to the veſtibule, front- 
ed by the buttery, and a paſſage which 


communicates to the kitchen. On one 
fide of the hall a chapel, and on the 
other the grand ſtaircaſe, ornamented in 
freſco, with ſome antient hiſtoric deſigns ; 
the execution coeval with the age of 


Elizabeth, and in the ſtile of Holben. 


of 
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of a feſtival diſplayed for the reception of 


Henry VIII., when he viſited one of my 


anceſtors in his way to the embarkation at 


Calais, on his meeting with Francis I. at 
Ardres. | 


In ſhort, from the ſlight and haſty de- 
{ſcription I have here given of the family 
manſion, I cannot be ſuppoſed to have 
much taſte for modern improvement in 
building. 1 cannot fay what might have 
happened in my youth, if parliamentary 
ambition had not ſuperſeded the vanity of 


building fine houſes ; but in truth, when 
my inclination led me to retire, I panted 


for eaſe and the calm enjoyments of lite, 


which turned my thoughts from architectu- 


ral metamorphoſes. Judge, therefore, if 
I muſt not have had ſome reſolution to have 5 
combated the repeated denunciations of | 
vengeance againſt the gloomy appearance 


of the premiſes, by all our faſhionable viſt- 


tors, who ſeldom arrive without a comment 


on the ſtrangeneſs of my taſte ; however, 


the inſide is elegant and comfortable, and 
we neither want appartments to diſplay the 


antient hoſpitality of the Haleſes, in the 
| comfort 
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comfort of modern entertainment, or ſpace 
W to celebrate our annual feſtivals, which are 
| generally more frequent, better ſerved, and 
better regulated, than I remember ever to 
bave noted in houſes of more modern and 
more ſplendid outſides. 


MY FATHER'S APOLOGY FOR RETIRING 
FROM PUBLIC LIFE. 


RETRED from parliamentary buſineſs, 
I have now ſunk into the boſom of my 
family, and contracted all my numerous 
acquaintance to a ſmall circle in the neigh- 
bourhood of my country reſidence, and 
limited my town friends to as ſmall a 
number as my delight in ſociety would 
admit of. While health, fortune, and 
the advantage of a ſound education, had 
inclined my mind and heart to yield to 
the inward ſatisfaction of r theſe 


endowments for the publi 2 I had 
| almoſt 


„ 
almoſt forgot, through the fervour of pa- 
triotiſm, that the charms of a virtuous and 
beautiful wife, the ſmiles of blooming 
children, and the approach of a few choſen 
friends, required in return any expanſion 
of ſoul on my ſide. Early principles had 
moulded my heart to the rigid maxims of a 
flern, yet noble and affectionate parent; and 
ſuch were my - habits of thought from this 
ſedulous practice to train me up to his own 
grand and pure ſentiments of public love, 
that loſing all appetite in the rational in- 
dulgences of private life, or the ſalutary 


digreſhons from ſenatorial duty, I became | 


callous to to the milder ornaments of 
humanity. Though I married with the 
ardent deſire of making my life more ſer- 
viceable to my country, I still regarded the 
honeſt impulſe of my heart, and ſuffered 
no finiſter motive to obtrude in my domel- 
tic views; but I had an inflexible opinion 
that the happineſs of my family, the aifiu- 
ence of my fortune, friends, and felf, ſhould 
be offered up as an expiatory ſacrifice for 
ſtate crimes ; and that no perſonal oblation 
could be too great, if my country, in any 


emergency, could derive benefit from the 
conceſſions 


E 
conceſſions of an individual. It may na- 
turally enough be aſked how it is poſſible 
that a man, once elated with theſe ideas, 
could now recede from every opportunity 
of diſplaying them? TI ſhall briefly reply, 
that a character like my own is of more real 
and efficacious ſervice to his country, by 
adhering ſtrictly to the regularity of con- 
duct in the character of an honeſt and 
private citizen, than by riſing up on the 
T baſis of independance in a turbulent ſenate; 
q by aſſerting principles which no party can 


y adopt, and which 20 wirtue can poſhbly 
e WM accompliſh. As my political principles 
f have been unſucceſsful, I mean to make 
c my life ſalutary to government, by ſeeking 
-- FF = repoſe in the conduct of private virtues, 
- and in the humble gratification of domeſtic 
4 duty. 5 
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ANOTHER. SKETCH FROM Hs COMMON- 
PLACE BOOK. 


M Y father had ſunk two eſtates in the 


cauſe of his political principles, and I be- 
lieve ſtood without a compeer to leſſen that 
confequence and that merit which he had 
derived from his perſevering conduct. He 
was always ſought by the ſovereign, always 
by party, yet ever too ſingular, ever too 
inflexible, for their views. Independant, 
perſevering, and minutely applicable in 


the tranſactions of the ſenate, he had gene- 


rally the mortification to find his opponents 
combated by conviction, though not de- 
feated in their conduct. His critical and 


Juſt declamation was often intentionally per- 
verted by onę party, and traduced by 


miſconception and uninformed replication 
by the other. On each ſide of public queſ- 
tion, when judgement and integrity g0- 
verned his Heart, he argued with equal 

_ warmth. 


\ 


3 
warmth of reprehenſion. He had abilities 
to ſteer the precarious helm of govern- 
ment in the moſt aſſailing ſtorms: but 
ſternly fixt in his principles, he could ad- 
mit of no ſtate modification or political 
paliative: he wiſhed to carry all his mea- 
ſures by open acts of genuine integrity, 
without degrading the dignity of his mind 
by acceding to ſtratagem or party device. 
Thus alone, unabetted, he roſe up on the 
baſis of a ſound and unſhaken foundation 
of a political ſyſtem, to face the enemies of 
his country, and the corruption of the ſtate. 


He would riſe up in the face of public ap- 
plauſe on the victories of Marlborough, 


and condemn the ſucceſsful war of Queen 


Ann as. uſeleſs. to Britiſh intereſt, and too 
bloody and expenſive to be deemed glorious. 
He gave our generals no laurels but thoſe 
won bythe ſecurity of our commerce, and ſor 
the real agrandizement of the emp're; he 
allowed no honours for freſh-acquired terri- 
tory, when convinced by common ſenſe that 
the indigenous reſources of his own country 
were obſtinately neglected. Time, and even 


conviction, could not make him recede from 
Vo. I. 6 his 
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M father had ſunk two eſtates in the 
cauſe of his political principles, and I be- 
lieve ſtood without a compeer to leſſen that 
_ conſequence and that merit which he had 
derived from his perſevering conduct. He 
was always ſought by the ſovereign, always 
by party, yet ever too ſingular, ever too 
| inflexible, for their views. Independant, 
perſevering, and minutely applicable in 
the tranſactions of the ſenate, he had gene- 
rally the mortification to find his opponents 
combated by conviction, though not de- 
feated in their conduct. His critical and 4 
guſt declamation was often intentionally per- 
verted by one party, and traduced by 
miſconception and uninformed replication 
by the other. On each ſide of public queſ- 
tion, when judgement and integrity g0- 
verned his heart, he argued with equal 
| warmth 
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warmth of reprehenſion. He had abilities 
to ſteer the precarious helm of govern- 
ment in the moſt aſſailing ſtorms: but 
ſternly fixt in his principles, he could ad- 
mit of no ſtate modification or political 
paliative: he wiſhed to carry all his mea- 
ſures by open acts of genuine integrity, 
without degrading the dignity of his mind 
by acceding to ſtratagem or party device. 
Thus alone, unabetted, he roſe up on the 
baſis of a ſound and unſhaken foundation 
of a political ſyſtem, to face the enemies of 
his country, and the corruption of the ſtate. 
He would riſe up in the face of public ap- 
plauſe on the victories of Marlborough, 
and condemn the ſucceſsful war of Queen 
Ann as uſeleſs. to Britiſh intereſt, and too 
bloody and expenſive to be deemed glorious. 
He gave our generals no laurels but thoſe. 
vwon by the ſecurity of our commerce, and for 
the real agrandizement of the emp're; he 
allowed no honours for freſh-acquired terri- 
tory, when convinced by common ſenſe that 
the indigenous reſources of his own country 
were obſtinately neglected. Time, and even 
conviction, could not make him recede from 
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his fixt principle of political right, but, like 


a conteſt with a hydra, he was continually 
lopping off one head of the monſter, while 
it was by another as often replaced: thus 


ſinking into the grave, this veteran patriot 


tranſmitted the ſame ardour for public glo- 
ry to his ſon, who thus encouraged, and 
thus panting for fame, through the road of 
the moſt aſſiduous application to ſenatorial 
knowledge, and the ſame unſhaken eleva- 
ted virtue of his Sire, found at laſt his 


patriotiſm ineffectual, and the only true 


and efficacious means of ſerving his country 


centered in more private and more humble 


duties; in a domeſtic life, in the education 
of his children, converſe of his friends, and 
uleful influence in his nezghbourhood. 


3 
_—_— 
* 


* FIRST TIME I FELT THE EMOTIONS 
OF "ON LOVE. 


War ſhould J forget the day — the 
hour? *Tis the natural hiſtory of man. 
Tranſitory ſcenes ! ſcenes of juvenal inno- 
cence elyſium ſcenes of rapture — they 
will never return again—lve they may, in 
cold remembrance but how can remem- 
brance, contaminated by the calamitous 
diſaſters of life clogged, incumbered with 
tranſactions - ſurcharged with ſorrow — buſy 
cares - the train of mortal incidents - paint 
to the mind the pure emotions of natural 
love, after the lapſe of ſo many years. 
The heart no longer feels the delicate vi- 
brations of youthful ecſtaſy; and deſcrip- 
tions of the paſt will fade as our years are 
numbered. Oft have I felt the tongue 
reſponſive to the heart oft have I felt Ws 
| modulating organ obedient to every ſoft 
touch of the ſoul, pourtraying the critical 
Ca. - moinents 
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moments of love—when art when paſſio- 
nate -defign have fallen into imbecility— 
but— time and place alone conſpired—the 
time 1s now paſt, and ſituation, alas no 


more. 


The ſtern duties of life may be charm- 
ed by ſriendly converſe - the female heart 
is more ſuſceptible of commiſeration for 
the weakneſs of our ſex — weakneſs — 
call it not weakneſs, O world of cynical ob- 
ſervance! From the men, the ſacred ties 
of two fond lovers muſt be concealed—ri- 


gorcus ſentence ! — we muſt not divulge 


to the friends of our ſex the effeminate 


ſecrets of our heartss We can have no 
friend to participate in the tender paſion 
— 'lis adjudged too formidably by a 


male tribunal—the verdict - guilty of hu- 


man weakneſs. By the rank we hold in 
the univerſe, we are bound to enviſage 
this impulſe with levity; we may feel it as 


men, but we muſt deride at it with the 


ſcorn of philoſophers. Vet, neither the 


boiſterous revelry of bacchanals over the 


flaſk of the — Juice, nor the moroſe 


dif) 3 | 
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diſpleaſure of the beard and flowing robe 
can annihilate the weakneſs. 
Brutus for abſent Portia ſighs, 
And ſterner Caſſius melts at Junia's eyes. 


— 


* 


— — — w———_— | — 


It was on a holiday in Whitſuntide, when 
a ſchool boy, I returned from the ftrict 
ſtudies under a vigilant maſter to ſaunter a 
month at our delightful country manſion 
of Boxley Grove. The weſtern ſun was 
making his retreat behind the hill, which 
like a vaſt amphitheatre, ſcreened our fer- 
tile valley from the noxious blaſts of north- 
eaſtern winds, when J retreated from my 
father's hoſpitable table; leaving him ſeated 
in his crurile chair over a delectable glaſs 
of claret, and in as delectable a debate of 
politics with old Dr. Philpot, our nog 
ing rector. 


{ 


1 bad but one object in view; it was to 
ſee my old foſter nurſe, Mrs. Underwood, 
the wife of a Kentiſh * , a tenant of 


1 


my father's, and of coeval family reſidence 


with. the e s, my anceſtors. 


e 


Pride of 3 attraction had tempted 


my mother to deprive herſelf of that endear- 
ing office, the nurſing of her only ſon.— 
The charm of faſhion had ſuperſeded the 
ſtill more inviting charm of nature, and it 
was with a {mall degree of reluctance that 
Lady Hales prevailed on her maternal ten- 
derneſs to conſign me over an infant to 


the arms of a nurſe, a woman whoſe recom- 


mendation was that of genuine goodneſs, 


perfect health, and perfect unintereſted - a 


cuniary compliance. 


She had loſt her own child by an acci- 
dent; and as the natural attached friend of 
our family, ſhe had ſolicited my mother to 
give her the preference of receiving me to 
her tendereſt protection. Sooner than be 
deprived of the little engaging attention 
required in the nurſery of an infant in arms, 
» ſhe would have gladly compromiſed her 
ardent hopes for the child of the moſt me- 


nial peaſant or hind that was engaged in 


her farm ; but ſhe was made more happy 
with 
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4 
with one of ſuperior birth, and it waz with 
raptures Mrs Underwood engaged to libe- 
rate my mother from the duties of the nur- 
ſery. 55 . Ny 


Dear and tender woman !—' e I not 
beheld the fluſh of ſincere affection from 
thine eyes when my feet have gone over 
thy threſhold ? Aſſiduous fondneſs ! thou 
didſt cheriſh me with all the native love. of 
a parent—and ſhall I not devote a tribute 
of genuine grateful memory to thy kind- 
neſs ? | 


When 1 ſaw the low-roofed manſion, 
the mouldered wall—the hollow tree thick- 
ly coated with ivy foliage, near the gate 
of the farm yard. Oft has my heart pal- 
pitated with keen ſenſibility — Delightful 
retroſpect of my infant days, which thoſe 
objects had recalled to my fancy! 


I had ſcarce made a turn to enter the 
lane, which led in a direct line to the 
houſe, when my old acquaintance and 
playmate, Samuel, caught ſight of me. 

| C 4 Under- 


THI 
Underwood's ſon —a year younger than 
myſelf—The lad ſprang like a deer to give 
me welcome—The joy, the great ſatisfaction 
in his looks when we met, how forcibly 
did they prove the natural effuſions of early. 
attachments! I remember his firſt ſaluta- 
tion. 


% How glad will my mother be to ſee 
c you—but firſt let us go up to yonder 
5 field ; there we ſhall find my ſiſter.— 1 
have been to the houſe for ſome bread 
66 —tis for a little bird which we found 
“ chirping in the graſs; my over will 
bo feed it, and turn it looſe again.“ 


I gladly accompanied the lad, ne 
to ſee his twin ſiſter Frances — 


We reached her wit an eager pace, but 
we found her in tears; at the ſight of me 
ſhe roſe from the ground, wiped her 
ſtreaming eyes with her apron, and with a 
modeſt abaſhed countenance came forward 


to meet us. 


The little bird we law lying by the fide 
The 


oa © | 
of her on the ground ; whether it had fal- 
len out of its neſt and had received ſome 
injury, or had been long forſaken by the 
old ones, it pined, and ſhe having tried to 
chafe it with her hands, till her brother 
Samuel returned, was grieved to find it 
ftretch itſelf out and die under her care. 


Poor little thing,” ſhe ſaid to her 
brother, I hope J did not kill it; I wiſh 

c we could have found its neſt, to have re- 

< turned it to the old ones. Never take 
little birds out of their neſts, Sammy 

I am ſure it is a great ſin. 


© You, know we read about it in the 
e pretty book which Miſs Sophy Hales gave 
* us when ſhe laſt called at our houſe, .. 
*© when we had the curds and cream.” 


A 


© Thave read it twice over” ſays Samuel, 
and I wiſh we could get ſome more of 
< man” 


You ſhall have as many as I can get 
you, I replied; you ſhall have all the 
entertaining books which I left at home 

C0 5 when 


2 
8. 6 
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when I went to ſchool; but let us go to 


your houſe, and we will talk of books 
as we go along. 


Strong was the impreſſion which the 
Underwoods on that very day had made 
on my mind. For ever bleſt be that calm 
retirement which permits me to record the 
pleaſing ſcenes of time paſt.— 


As I approached the houſe, I ſaw Mrs. 
Underwood ſeated on a bench before the 
door; ſhe was employed on ſome ſewing 
work; a little boy in a go-cart by her ſide, 
throwing out his hands to ſome chickens 
picking up crumbs about him, and which 
his mother had invited there from the hen 
in her coop at no ** diſtance, for his 
amuſement. 


As ſoon as ſhe > ſight . me, ſhe 
immediately flung down her work and run 
to claſp me in her arms. 


I was now a little king in the farm houſe; 
the maid was ordered to prepare the curds 


and cream, This excellent creature had 
5 


[35-1 

no other mode to beſtow her effuſions of 
| gladneſs, but to heap on me every pam- 
pering gratuity which ſhe poſſibly could 
deviſe; and the truth was, by ſome predo- 
minant charming prejudice, my youthful 
luxuries were more heightened at old Thorpe 
farm, than at the hoſ pitable board of my 
father. | 


At one time ſhe ſurveyed my ſtature, 
and then the features of my face, which ſhe 
in raptures pronounced to favour Sir Simon 
my father; and by whatever natural trope 
her tenderneſs might be divulged, moſt 
I did it manifeſt itſelf. 


Samuel now aſked why I went ſo far 
from home, and if I' could not learn my 
book at Maidſtone, as well as at Weſtmin- 
ſter ? —<© It is to make him a great man, 
my dear,” replied Mrs. Underwood, 
6e that Sir Simon ſends him fo far: And 
can he not be a great man like Sir Simon if 
c heſtaid at home?“ “ No, child; books 
make great men, and they learn better 
books, and faſter at a diſtance then nearer 
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at home, becauſe boys are ſpoilt when 
with their parents, like you.“ 

5 } e N 
ce If books make great men, I wiſh yon 


would buy me ſome, mother. You know 


I love to read; and John Clark, my 
maſter, tells me I learn better than my 
boy in the ſchool.” on | 


* But you muſt have money as well as 
books, child; great learning muſt always 


be joined to great eſtates, It is this which 
makes great gentlemen. People ſhould 
only bring up their children to what they 


can afford, and this is the reaſon why 


your father will not ſend you to the ſame 
ſchool where farmer Drab ſends his boys 
at ſixteen pounds a year each, to learn 
Latin and French, and afterwards to learn 
to ſpend the little money they would 
have had left them, and to look down 
with contempt on their parents who had 


brought them up too well; otherwiſe, 


my dear Samuel, we have often endea- 
voured to perſuade your father to ſend 


you out with farmer Drab's ſons ; but 
he will not hear a ſyllable about it; and 


„ indeed 


a! 
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1 
indeed, for my part, I think there is 
cc great truth in what he ſays. Though 


„ you and Fanny are always reading, I do 


cc not mean to diſcourage it, for you may 
« be employed in worſe things; but if 
ce you are only to be a farmer like your 
« father, I ſee no reaſon why reading, 
* writing, and caſting accounts, will not 
ce be ſufficient to make your land proſper, 


ec without learning Latin and French, to 


ce fill your head with great things beyond 
& your reach; as for Fanny, ſhe muſt be my 
ec houſekeeper when ſhe grows up, and you 
& know, my dear, the butcher's and grocer's 


4 bills are not written in French nor Italian.“ 


Fanny was all attention; ſhe made no 
reply; but as ſoon as her mother had 
finiſhed, ſhe poſted with Samuel to the 
garden, and in a few minutes brought in a 
large plate of raſpberries. 


We all ſat down to curds and cream and 
raſpberries; but long were we not regaling 
ourſelves, before we eſpied my mother, 
Lady Hales, and my ſiſter Sophy, with 
the maid, coming towards old Thorpe. 
8 The 
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The pride of Lady Hales would not al- A ; 
low her to be ſeated. © I ſuſpeted my | 
& ſon Edward was ſet off to ſee you, Mrs. 
6 Underwood; the boy has only been 
ec with us a day, and he has not been at 


. i 


his eaſe all the while. On my life I 
think he loves his old nurſe better than 
& his mother.” 


c 


A 


The word old, was not acceptable to 
Mrs. Underwood ; ſhe was not arrived at 
her fortieth year ; an excellent comely face, 
in the prime of life, deſerved not the ap- 
pellation. With ſomewhat of a ſenſible 
formality, ſhe had reſolution to reply — 
« He is doubtleſs very partial to his old 


„c friend, my Lady Hales, and your lady- 
« ſhip muſt very naturally believe me to 


6c he equally partial to his viſits. After 
© your ladyſhip's claim for his regard, it is 
ec natural for me to covet his remembrance.” 


c Umph”—ejaculated Lady Hales 


She was afraid my nurſe was uſurping 
ſomewhat of her own privileges of mater- 
nal influence. 


Heavens! 


«Ss 
Heavens !—why ſhould I be tempted to 
arraign the conduct of my mother? pride 
— tis a hard taſk for high birth to move in 
the preciſe ſphere of right conduct Per- 
haps ſhe might have ſurveyed the manners 
of Mrs. Underwood with leſs prejudice 
than her ſon; and elevated ſituations — ah 
they cannot ſubmit to much flexibility ; 
native condeſcenſion can only ariſe from 
the undocumented hearts, 


But, alas! my mother was very haughty 
with my nurſe; the preliminaries of our 
little party, ſo happily commenced, were 
now broken in upon. 


We could not reliſh the curds, the raſp- 
berries and cream; Samuel and his ſiſter 
Frances were frightened: we all roſe up. 


My ſiſter Sophy had now joined the 
groupe; but a ſtern look from my mother 
made her retire ; ſhe and Mrs. Underwood 
had ſome converſation apart. The latter 
lowly curtſied — Lady Hales received the 
humble condeſcenfion as an unqueſtionable 
privilege. © Come, children, are you 
F „ ready 


TIS 
ce ready to go?” Sorrowful commands, mi- 
ſerable departure! happineſs intercepted—] 
found I muſt obey the ſummons ; poor Sa- 
muel, he was ſorry to leave me, and Fran- 
ces, I thought, would have gladly withheld 
my taking leave. 


I lowed my mother ; but the 7 


preſſion on my heart, was the tender feel- 
ings of Fanny Underwood for the loſs of 
the little bird. Accordant attoms of ſym- 
pathy dreſſed up her image to my ſight, 


— her form as ſhe ſat, and lamenting the 


death of the bird when I firſt caſt my eyes 


upon her, was now preſented before me- 


could have wept on the remembrance. 


In ſolitude the delicate ſenſibility of na- 
ture had guſhed from her eyes. The neat 
linen dreſs, the flowing pale-coloured ring- 
lets falling on her neck — blond her com- 
plexion—the large blue eye—the cheek of 
glowing health — artleſs looks of ineffable 
pity — Thus 1 beheld her at night in the 
mirror of my mind, and I now firſt began 
to conſider that Old Thorpe contained 
other attractions than my foſter nurſe. 

| SIR 
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HIS CHARACTER SKETCHED FROM ME- 
MORY — THE CIRCUMSTANTIAL PART 
TRUE, AS TO FACT, BUT METHODICAL, 
AND PUT TO PAPER AT A CONSIDE- 
RABLE DISTANCE OF TIME. 


THE ladies had walked out while Sir 
Simon and the Rector were ſeated over the 
bottle. Buit they were now hailed into the 


= drawing room; the tea was waiting. Me- 


thought the face of Doctor Philpot was 
_ tinged with my father's claret. The Baro- 
net entered laughing, in perfect good hu- 
mour, with the fag end of a ſentence, 
which he ſtill repeated. : 
&« Sir Robert Walpole never talked po- 
* litics, nor religion, Doctor, over his 
* wine—Excellent maxim, ah—ah—ah— 

© better. 


i aw 3 


ce better converſation to amuſe for a ſubſt; 'Y 
n 


Philpot replied, © that an ar gu Ss + 3 | 
more often carried on over the bottle for i 
the ſake of oratorical diſplay, or the e- 
* culation of animal ſpirits, than for con- 
« viction, or the ſtrict inveſtigation of 
* truth. Did you ever know a man riſe 3 
* up convinced on either of ſuch ſerious 
debates}; * 


K 


c 


e And, therefore” replied my father, 
laughing, I always think it better to 
ce ſcandalize the fair ſex.” 


Lady Hales diſcovered marks of forma- \ 
lity, and gravely replied to the arch look 
of Sir Simon; * believe, Sir, the ladies 
do not improve in character and fair 4 
© repute by this kind of malverſation from 
e the men; were it not more to your credit 
© to heighten our virtues than to detract 
c from them? The more we are favoured 
& with your good opinion, the more defi- 
ce rous we ſhould be to merit it.” 


Ty 


And 


13 


« And therefore, my dear, we always 
< toaſt you in a bumper.“ 


c Sir Simon, Sir Simon, thus it is you 
« are always heated with your convivial 
«© cups. Conſider the rifing generation; 
cc there is Edward and my daughter So- 
“phy in your preſence.” 


He ſmiled at my mother's gravity. 


Rapiamus, amici 
Occaſionem de die: 

1 Dumque virent genua, 

3 Et decet, obducta ſolvatur fronte ſenectus. 


Doctor Philpot in . 


Tu vina Torquato move 
Conſule preſſa meo. 


Tell your mother the Engliſh of it, 
e Edward—give the Doctor a ſpecimen of 
5 old Weſtminſter.“ 


Let us take mv of the preſent moment— 
While we are young let us be gay with good 
manners 


Let 


; 88 [ 44 | | 
Let us expel thoſe cares which cauſe the wrin- 
les of old age— 


* == 
Ew Edward, you are a jolly fellow no w- 


ce tell your mother what the doctor ſays.“ 


Bring me wine bottled on | my birth day, 
Under the Conſulſhip of * 


Ah—ah—ah—my father was delighted; 
Lady Hales drew up more erect in the ſo- 
pha; the ſervant was handing round the 

tea Hand us a glaſs of old claret, Wil- 
liam—Let us have another bottle, Doc- 


tor; this tea—my boy will be emaſcula- 


ted; how came you to leave us? you 
are now luſty enough to fit at the table 
after dinner; man enough, man enough; 
where have you been, Edward; dan- 
gling after the women — no good will 
ere of following your mother at your 
yy.” 


Hie has been to ſee his nurſe, Dame 
“ Underwood,” anſwered my mother with 
her uſual gravity whenever my father looked 
gay and convivial. 


A milk 


[ 45 ] 
« A milk-ſop yet, Edward! ſhall have 
him ſpoilt, Lady Hales, with your effemi- 
nate principles of good breeding. Come 
hither, Edward ; you now know Latin 
enough to be good company. Your mo- 
ther ſhall bring up your ſiſter Sophy, and 
I will have the training of you. Do you 
ſee the glaſs moves merrily round to- 
c morrow; I will make a man of him, Lady 
| © Hales — Boys ſhould be early initiated.“ 
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Decorum, decorum, Sir Simon.“ 


« Never mind her ladyſhip, Edward; 
you are my boy; and do you know, if 
* ever I know you have any thing to ſay, 
* but formal ceremony, to that fribble of 
9 n young Jekyll, I will diſ- 
6 inherit you.” 


The ſon of my worthy friend, Lady 
Jekyll; the mirror of good breeding, a 
perfect gentleman, a finiſhed youth, not 
a year older than Edward, Sir, why do you 

except to his COmpany t ? 


«Becauſe _ 


4 


ray 


« Becauſe he is only fit for a lady's dreſ- 


ce ſing room, the prince of pomatums and 


«© eflences ; phogh — the jeſt of his own 
oy lex, and the deriſion of yours.” 


66 I with you had him at Weſtminſter, 


„ Edward.—What is your opinion of a 


«© man, Doctor?“ 


„I ſhall differ, perhaps, with her lady- 


6 ſhip; I admire the maſculine qualities in 
* our ſex; I would have our youth equal 
5e to every gay fally of enterprize, but 


% maſter ſufficient of their prudence to 
C maintain their manners unimpeached by 
* debauchery; generous enough to ſupport 
cc the privileges of chearful ſociety, with- 


out a ſenſual degradation of their ſupe- 
6 rior 5 of birth and fortune.” 


Lady Hales differed from the Doctor; 
ſhe thought the young men of the age 
found more attractions in the bottle than 
in her own ſex; and ſhe inſiſted upon it 


with ſome petulancy, that he would reſerve 


his ſentunents for his more private lucubra- 
tions. 
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Sir 
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E 
Ss Sir Simon had daſhed his cooler judge- 
g 4 | ment with a full ſhare of libation; but he 
3 | rallied his mental faculties to me for the 
IX ſilenced Doctor. 


« The chief virtues of civil ſociety are 
derived from the pleaſures of the bottle ; 
«© but exceſs, Lady Hales, we conſider as 
their antidote, The faculties of the 
ſoul are illumed with the full flowing 
glaſs ; ability ripens, and generous ſen- 
„ timents are promoted. Honour is the 
„guardian of that doctrine which in 
„ thoſe moments flowed from our hearts, 
* and we never fail to ratify our ſincerity 
when we remember the tranſports we 


have experienced in our ſacred afſem- 
« blies.“ 


c 


La) 


A 
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cc 


The party now obſerved the coach of 
Lady Jekyll curvating round the oval * 
fore the houſe, i 


When the door opened, this lady, with 
her ſon and daughter, made their appear- 
ance. What pleaſure in my mother's eye 
when they were announced !—She aroſe; 


* they 
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pink ſatin ground, 
net; the breeches, black ſattin 3 


. 
they accoſted each other in mutual ſaluta- 
tion; to Sir Simon the curtſey was mutila- 
ted to the Doctor no notice; he was on his 
legs, and, ſenſible of the common duties of 
ſociety, flattered himſelf with her ladyſhip's 
cheerful recognition ; but ſhe was ſeated 
without this pleafing preliminary. 


Maſter Jekyll made his formal bow to 


the company, and meeting my father's eye, 
the Baronet conferred upon him as formal 
a ſalutation. The boy had the appearance 


of a frippery foreigner ſome twenty years 
back. He was dreſſed as a man of the 


world; hair in the height of the then 


mode; a ſmall bamboo cane, with gold 


taſſels, in his hand; immenſe portion of 


neckcloth, fringed with rich edging, pro- 


truding conſiderably beyond the verge of 
his ſmooth and beardleſs chin. A coat 


wich party- coloured ſtripes, the pattern M 


choſen with much fancy; the waiſtcoat 
covered with a gauze 


* A liberty 1s here taken in point of anachrouiſin, 


His dreſs ſuits the preſent mode, 
* 5 | ſtone 
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ſtone knee buckles ; white ſilk ſtockings 


with clocks to the calves of his legs; picked 
| ſhoes juſt covering the toes, and an im- 


menſe pair of maſſy buckles, which deco- 


rated almoſt the whole of his foot. Young 


Jekyll was in his eighteenth year; a pale, 
ſickly, effeminate face, with traits, regular, 
contracted, pretty, and of equal fitneſs to 
the neceſſary pretenſions for female attrac- 
tions. I was entering my ſeventeenth yeai® 
My features full and manlike ; ſtout in 
ſtructure ; hair rather ſhort, in my neck, 
and as ſtraight as nature pleaſed to fancy 
it. My dreſs, a damſon-coloured coat, 
ſtriped waiſtcoat, and fuſtian breeches, 
thread ſtockings, and a pair of ſtrong ſhoes. 


It was an awkward kind of ſuperiority 


which young Jekyll aſſumed over me; 


but my ſubmiſſion was tinctured with un- 
deſcribable diſguſt - our manners diſſimi- 
lar; there could not therefore be much 
harmony in. our acquaintance, which this 


- viſit was deſigned to bring about. 


Miſs Jekyll, the epitome of her mother 
— the ſprig of beau monde; ſomewhat 
Vor. I. * elder 
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. 
elder than her brother ſhe aſſumed a great- 


er ſhare of confidence in her manners —her 


countenance pleaſing, and not wanting of 


beauty, but totally removed from native 


grace. After ſhe had. ſurveyed with una- 
baſhed glances my unformed exterior, the 
while my looks were depreſſed on the car- 
pet, ſhe turned them aſide to her mother, 


who had now entered into a very elaborate 


diſſertation on taſte with an univerſal cri- 


tique on her acquaintance. One was ac- 


cuſed of. vulgar notions this of ſervile 


imitation in equipage, furniture, and 
dreſs—another of equivocal reputation — 


deformities heightened, diſſipation magni- 


fied - amplification of misfortunes —ſmiling 
commiſeration on the unforeſeen calamitous 


events of others. Such a huſband was diſ- 


covered in appearances of infidelity—ſuch 
a wife on the verge of crimination—mar- 


riages circumvented —approved of— bro- 
ken of—nearly confummated—well or ill 
afforted—and in effect the detailed catalogue 
of the town circle. It was her firſt viſit in 
the ſeaſon ſince ſhe had left her town 


houſe ; doubtleſs, therefore, muſt this com- 
munication 


8 
ves. 
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1 „ 
munication have been to Lady Hales greal 
acceptable. 


Sir Simon had hitched his chair to Doctor 


Philpot's. He had ſome time attended to 


the ladies; but the converſation had been 
incongenial to his ſentiments, either from the 
private tone of Lady Jekyll's voice, which 


ſeemed to indicate an excluſion of gene- 


ral interference, or a public communication 
of characters, which he ever reprobated.— 
A freſh topic with the Doctor he therefore 


commenced. : 


Young Jekyll now roſe, changed his 
ſeat, begged to have the honour . of pour- 
ing the coffee out while Lady Hales was 
making the tea. 


The Jekylls were more faſhionable than 
the Haleſes—they did not fit down till near 
ſix to their dinner; and they wondered we 


haad retired from the table before eight 
thus we had a recommencement of tea 
equipage. 


D 2 1 


L 32 

Lady Hales, 'tis true, had eſpecial rea- 
ſons for an early ſummons' to the drawing 
room. Sir Simon called often for the glaſs 
of hilarity over the viands, and her Lady- 
{hip by long habit knew to a fingle replen- 
iſh the proper /uficit for the Baronet. When 
then the bell rang for a freſh bottle, after 
the ladies retired, it always ſerved for an 
indication of a more 2 preparation 
for tea. 


But on this aftermoon 1 had profited of a 
long ſtory of the Doctor's, to ſteal away 3 
for my nurſe Underwood's.— Twas certain 
nameleſs apprehenſions of my mother which 
made her follow me. It was her abſence 
which had now cauſed a briſker circulation 
of the claret ; and though ſhe actually ex- 
pected this viſit of the Jekylls, ſhe was 
reſolved to ſummon the Baronet and his 
friend to the drawing room immediately on 
her return. 4 


of Oldthorpe was at the other 
end of our ſhiubbery, and which had been 
expreſſſy planted to conceal the venerable 


cable ends from the more elegant poliſh 
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of our lawn. It ſtood, therefore, only 
at a reaſonable diſtance for a» walk after 


dinner, and which her Ladyſbip could 
attain to without a riſk of incommoding 


her attire, when the weather was ſerene, as 
at this fine ſeaſon of the year. 


As he poured out the coffee, while the 


converſation continued ſelf-appropriated be- 
tween my mother and Lady Jekyll, he 
introduced a converſation to my ſiſter Sophy. 


. 


The young gentleman diſcourſed with 


amazing facility of Opera dancers; cele- 


brated ſingers; the divine Mara; —had ſhe 
been at the Hanover -· ſquare concerts? did 


ſhe ſubſcribe ?—the maſquerades were not 
this ſeaſon well attended would ſhe not be 


in town next winter? there could be no 
pleaſure in looking at green fields and 
riſing corn, which could be full as well re- 
preſented in ſcenery on the ſtage; and, for 
his part, he was always fatigued with the 
vulgar ſameneſs of Kentiſh country amuſe- 
ments long before the return of families to 
their ene 1 
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Frequent bluſhes of native pudor aroſe 
in the charwing face of my ever-loved ſiſ- 
ter. Burow acceptable this accompliſhed 
and flexible addreſs of the promiſing young 
beau to the occaſional aſkance looks of the 
mother !—to ſee him uſurp ſuch a ton of 


good breeding—what an aſcendancy over 


the ruſtic behaviour of the Baronet's eldeſt 

ſon !—and her daughter, Miſs Letitia ; ſhe | 
had higher accompliſhments to render her 
amiable in the opinions of ſociety, by the 


| occaſional interruptions on her ſide in the 


converſation of her mother with frequent | 


items to help her recollection. 


Sir Simon and the Doctor in total ex- 
cluſion; but they were equally delighted 
with their own private diſcourſe, which by 


a mutual ſtrong cadence, at intervals inter- 


rupted Lady Jekyll in her communications, 
and which threatened-to diſcomfit the con- 
tinuation of her incidents; for ſhe was 


obliged more than once to turn her head 
in teſtimony of my father's want of filent 


condeſcention ; but regardleſs of her ami- 
cable parley,. chearfulStattle, delightful 
narrative of all her town and country ac- 

| quai tance, 


[ $5 4 

quaintance, he increaſed in tone and afler- 
tions with his friend the Rector of #*##*#, 
« J am for flogging, abſolute ſound tow 
« ging, Dr. Philpot; I fay it again, I 
* hope Edward has had it ſoundly.” 


Doctor Phil pot condemned the practice 
of puniſhment with the rod — the ladies 
looked attentive for his opinion; but he 
was only inclined to aſſert the impropriety 
without entering into the inveſtigation. 


My father now aſſumed the privilege 
of ſupporting his reaſons z but che ladies 
were diſpoſed to riſe. : 


This was always the plan of my mother 
when ſhe obſerved my father in full career 
of carrying his point wok force of ſound 
argument. 


* Tell me, Doctor, what is your opinion 
of the beſt mode of conveying know- 
© ledge :—gentleneſs or ſeverity ?” 


on the temper, capa- 
ſome boys are induced 
„ & to 


* Much depe 
city, inclinatio 
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to knowledge by bribes; others by pu- 


niſhment; there is a ſeverity which can 
be exerciſed inſtead of this barbarous 
cuſtom, pennance, prohibition of juve- 
nile delights, interdiCtion of thoſe privi- 
leges of amuſement which are reſerved 
for the expert and diligent.” 


« Allother kinds of puniſhment are nu- 


gatory, INI ; I will * you my 


reaſons.“ 


J here is an agility and perpetual acti- 
vity in youth, which nature has wiſely 
intended for the growth and expanſion 
of their bodies; this perpetual motion 
is always in counteraction with the ex- 
panſion of their minds. A moderate 
ſhare of ſedentary reflection 1s required 
to impart knowledge to them ; ſooner 
will they toil and exhauſt theic little 
ſpirits in ſports of exerciſe, than beſtow 
a ſingle minute on thought. 
noble part of the ſoul becomes more 


generally diffuſed through the ſyſtem; 


and unleſs the head, which 1s the recep- 
tacle, the grand momentum of human 
6 excellence 


Thus this 
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13 
excellence, be reſtored to its full and 
ample functions, there will be no chance 
of impreſſing them with knowledge. 
Whether phyſical or not this obſerva- 
tion, I do aver that a few ſmart jirks of 
the birch will drive up the latent prin- 
ciples of knowledge to this more noble 


part. I know of no inſtance where the 
adoption of ſuch a methodical applica- 


tion has ever failed of its deſired effect. 
Ia vain may our learned phyſicians cavil 
on the material or immaterial properties 
of the human ſoul: experience proves, 
without a ſhadow of doubt, how inti- 

mately it is allied to corporeal attoms. 


The inſtance before us is irrefutable. 


Twig up your boys, the diſſipated eſ- 
ſence of the ſoul mounts up into the 
brain, and a Lycurgus, a Solon, a Plato 
1s ingendered. 


_ But I am fQlill farther induced, for 
manifold reaſons, ſtrongly to incul-ate a 
maxim of conſtant and regular adoption 
of the rod, whether the youth be or be 
not in the habit of thought or mental ap- 


plication,” 
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The Rector nodded a look of approba- 
tion. I thought Sir Simon's argument had 
made him a proſelyte. It governed my 

fixt attention, and my alarms aroſe in pro- 
portion to the correſ. pondent aſfent of Doc- 5 
tor Phil pot. 


To be flogged without deſert what 4 
principle of diſcipline to infuſe in our ſe- 
| minaries My neh quiver ed on my ex. 


Doctor Phil pot wiſhed my father would 
continue his argument on the regular adop- 
tion of the puniſhment on the deſerving as 
well as undeſerving. | £ 


I am inclined to think a more briſk 
« circulation of the mental faculty, an- 
ſwered Sir Simon, ©** might be procured 
* for ſchool exerciſes of the enſuing week, 
& by the adoption of the following plan: 
* On every Saturday night, after the 
“ boys have been waſhed, and their hairs 
“ combed, a general diſcipline ſhould go 
c“ round; good and bad, the diligent and- 
4. ſlothful, the dull and the brilliant; with 


66 this reſerve, the maſter ſhould diſcri- 
90 minate = 


1 

« minate between the active and the inac- 
« tive; boys of the former deſcription 
« ſhould have it more ſeverely than the 
C latter. Nature has wiſely given a prin- 
« ciple of alertneſs to youth for the preſer- 
« vation of their health, and for the expan- 
&« fion of their growth;—the rod will prove 


c a ſuccedaneum to this propenſity, and 


te a circulation of the fluids be kept up; 
conſiderable trouble in point of repre- 
“ henfion, and trials of patience in the 
cc maſter, would alſo, in the courſe of their 
weekly ſchool avocations, be ultimately 
4s laved. 4 


c 


Ling 


Sir Simon looked in earneſt, and growled 
very loudly a full conviction of this neceſ- 
fary diſcipline. | 


Young Jekyll caſt his eyes on the ground, 


and diſcovered, very ſignificantly, a riſing 5 


terror in his breaſt. 


Dr. Philpot aſſerted that the Spartans 
annually had their youth ſummoned to the 
temple of Diana, where they underwent 
this diſcipline, 5 „ 

| . os” My 


| 

| 
| 
| 
fl 


E 


Lc 
cc 
cc 
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cc 


cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 
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My father cried out, Oh it was a moſt 


excellent precaution of legiſlative wiſ- 
dom; it alſo engendered heroes with 
great ſtateſmen ; it made them hardy, 
and proof againſt the infliction of cor- 
poral puniſhment; it ſerved as an expul- 
ſion of effeminacy. Think of the Spar- 
tans! what orators, what politicians, 
ſtateſmen, lawgivers, heroes! All the 


nation was compoſed of great men and 


philoſophers ; there was no fine gentle- 
men among them. [ Young Jekyll lifted 
up his head] The rod, the rod—they 
were all great, good, and fine fellows.” 


&« Sir, you will excuſe me,” turning to 


5 young Jekyll, if I aſk you whether you 


ever underwent this mode of diſcipline: * 


Me, Sir!“ the young man anſwered in 


a tremulous tone, with a face as high colour- 


ed as the great foliage on our flaming car- 
pet ;—* I have a private tutor, Sir Simon.“ 


555 


“And does he never flog n : 


* * Mama would not ſuffer him, Sir.” 
| [80 Pray 


mn 


[6 ] 


0 Pray you do not mind her, Mr. Je- 
* kyll, and contrive to have it laid on 

pretty ſmartly without her permiſſion.— 
[My father was uncommonly grave] 
On my life you will derive the greateſt 
« poſhible advantage; it will make you a 
« fit companion for honeſt Edward—for 
«« the firſt man of faſhion in the univerſe. 
«© You will learn better breeding and 
“ more true politeneſs by one ſound flog- 
* ging, than by all the private tutors which 
& the indulgence of Lady Jekyll can be- 
« ſtow on your education.” 


* 


* 


2935 


The ſervant at the cloſe of this period 
brought in a large ſyllabub with glaſſes, 
and the ladies re-entered the room. 


Lady Jekyll, caſting a look upon her 
ſon, obſerved an extraordinary diſcom- 
poſure in his manner. Has any thing 
happened, my dear, in my abſence ?” 


The young man replied with ſome he- 
ſitation in the negative, and his bluſhes 


again mounted up in his face. | 
Sir 


( 
Sir Simon, to liberate the youth from 
his embarraſſment, and to ſatisfy the appa- 


rent anxiety of the Lady, obſerved that 
he had taken the liberty to diſcourſe on the 


* efficacy of public educations. 
Very little amplification is required to 
diſcover the contrariety of ſentiments ſub- 


_ fiſting between this lady and my father. 


In no reſpect wanting of every polite 


attention to his acquaintance, it would be 


natural to expect ſhe would have made 
him a return of good breeding; but whe- 
ther ſhe had tranſlated the Baronet's cate- 
chiſm reſpecting her ſon into ſatire, or 


whether ſhe had penetration to conceive - 


that he harboured no great ſhare of reſpe& 
for her own perſon, as well as her family, 
darting a look of aſperity at him, replied 
that ſhe held a public education in the 
greateſt abhorrence. | 


He, with the moſt placid countenance, 
requeſted ſhe would do him — honour to 
give her reaſons. 


6 Becauſe, 
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young gentleman's misfortune. 


- {mart child, and inſiſted on wearing It 


1 


“ Becauſe, Sir Simon, I was once ad- 


<« yiſed to fend my ſon Billy to Weſtmin- 


ce ſter; I reluctantly yielded to the ſupe- 
« rior wiſdom of your fex, and ſoon 
« found my ſuppleneſs confirmed into ab- 
* ſolute folly. Poor Billy, he was not 
cc made for ſuch a gang of young favages: 


„„ They have too many rough frolics for a 


«© Jad of his delicate conſtitution. He 
« was almoſt killed on the firft day he 
« went amongft them; and thanks to the 
« Almighty for giving him preſence of mind 
6e (to ſpeak the truth he was always a ſharp 


„ youth) he certainly would have been 


* made a martyr to their booriſh tricks.“ 


Sir Simon again politely requeſted ſhe' 
would favour him with a recital of the 


„Why Sir Simon,” ſhe continued, 
I have a pleaſure to relate it, becauſe my 
6 ſon Billy ſhewed them as good a joke as 
ce they put upon him. We were told it 
ce was neceflary he ſhould have his hair 
« cut off before he went; but he was a 


queued 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 


ce 
cc 
c c 
"I 
c c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
c c 
c c 
ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
c c 
cc 


cc 


© as was uſually the caſe with every freſh | 


[ 64 ] 
queued and dreſſed as you now ſee it 
Is :—it is right to bring up children with 
early manlike ſentiments, you know. 


Then, as I was ſaying, he would have 


his hair dreſſed. Balthazar, my poor 
dead Sir Walter's old valet, attended on 
him to ſchool ; when jult as they entered 
Dean's yard, a croud of boys gathered 
round them. Who do you want, ſays 
one Da freſh man, ſays another—twig 
him, ſays a third —1 will ſhew you the 
maſter's apartments, ſays a fourth — as 
they were walking along, and Billy ta- 
king hold of Balthazar's arm, a young 
dog came behind my ſon and whipped 


off his tail with a pair of ſciſſars, and 


holding it up in his hand, ran away with 
it, and crying out here it is. Old truſty 


Balthazar being incenſed at the inſult 


ſhewn his young maſter, ſet off after 
him ; Billy ſtanding by himſelf, was 
ſoon joined by another youngſter, who 
adviſed him, as a friend, to follow him, 
and he would take him to the maſter's 
door, otherwiſe the boys might perhaps 
ſet upon him and play him another trick, 


boy 


* 
© boy on his coming there. Billy made 
6 no ſcruple to take his advice, and fol- 
«© lowed him. After walking him a turn 
«© or two backwards and forwards in the 
« cloiſters to get a poſſy of boys about 
« him, he preſently found himſelf joſtled 
cc and carried away to a pump; when a 
c great boy ſeizing him by the collar, 
c tugged him with main force to the 
© mouth of it, and another pumping upon 
„ his head, he was held there till he was 
half drowned, and the dogs crying out 
{© to him, furniſh the infide, and not the 
5 outſide, of your ſkull.” 


Edward at this moment laughing aloud, 
and crying out he had heard of it—he had 
heard of it. 


« Oh truly fine ſport, Sir—fine ſport, 
= Sir—replied her Ladyſhip ; but they had 
© almoſt killed him though; he was gaſp- 
ing for life; but Billy—the Lord bleſs 
** him—finding the great boy's thumb 
* cloſe to his mouth as he held his head, 
** gave him ſuch a bite as almoſt made 
his teeth meet. The rough bear roared 
like 


„ͤů 
« like a dull, and as God's mercy would 
* have it, let him go. Billy that inſtant 
© ſnatched up a mop which was cloſe to 
e the pump, and laid about him moſt 
c roundly, I aſſure you, and away he ſer 
&«& off for home, towards Pall Mall, up 
6e the park as hard as he could ſcamper. 
Poor dear fellow, I happened to be at 
« home, and I aſſure you I was a long 
© while before I knew my own ſon, he 
de was in ſuch a pickle. Oh, Sir Simon! 
& public ſchools ! — Heaven's defend 
* me from all public ſchools—1t went hard 


<* with my poor ſon's life I would as ſoon 
ce ſend him to the lighters on the river 
* Thames.“ | Fs | | 
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THE PLEASURES OF THE LITTLE PARTY 


AGAIN INTERCEPTED; WITH AN ANEC- 
DOTE OF THE ROSE-TREE GROVE. 


ON the enſuing morning, I found my 
heart agitated with an anxious care, un- 
uſual and novel in its nature; it whiſpered 
unhappineſs—an impulſe I had never be- 


fore experienced there was a hurry on 


my ſenſes that rendered my moments weari- 
ſome—the emotion was ſimilar to the loſs 


of a favourite object of ſome poſſeſſion 
which the heart was panting after. Tis 


true, my thoughts were unchangeably fixt 
on an object; but why that object ſhould 
be productive of all this perturbation, 
exceeded my juvenile comprehenfion — 
why that ineffable form of innocence, ſweet- 
neſs, pathetic ſenſibility —why the daugh- 
ter of Farmer Underwood ſhould have 


cauſed this tumult in my boſom, ſeemed 
an abſolute myſtery which I could not 


unravel. 
1 hurried 
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J hurried to my ſiſter Sophy's apartment, 


and while ſhe was peruſing a book which 


had been put into her hand by her gover- 
neſs, I occaſionally interrupted her by fre- 
quent repetitions of my vexation in being 
diſappointed in my curds and cream at Old 
thorpe. 


hy 


c Let us have ſome there together, So- 


© phy - we will ſteal out together in the 


& afternoon, and no one ſhall ſee us.“ 


« But you may have them at home . 
« you pleaſe, Edward — are they not as 
&* good as at farmer Underwood's ?” 


7 


T had promiſed ſome books, 1 replied, 


to Sam and Frances, and I meant to carry 


Shall we then both go 


them myſelt- 


there in the afternoon ?—ſurely we may 


«© —why ſhould my mother object to it ?” 


Sophy prom iſed to accompany me. 


I remember on that 2fternoon Sir Simon 
and Lady Hales had an unuſual long par- 


ley together on ſome alterations that ſhe 


had 


19 1 
had propoſed i in our ancient family mani. 
The plan was chiefly arranged by her Lady- 
ſhip, and which ſhe had long contempla- 
ted, oftentimes propoſed, and as often- 
times been oppoſed by the inflexible argu- 
ments of my father, who from a fingular 
veneration to Gothic arts and ſciences, would 
not ſuffer a brick to be diſplaced in the 
fabric. Of this negociation, and my mo- 
ther's taſte for modern architecture, I have 
already diſcuſſed To the parley, then, ſo 


XZ favourable to my ſiſter's and my wiſhes. 
M 55 Es | 


* 


In the heat of propoſition on one ſide, 
obiection and argument on the other; ele- 
gant deſign and improvement urged by 
her Ladyſhip - comfort, convenience, and 
economy oppoſed by Sir Simon ;—we both 
took advantage of the debate, and gained 
the lawn. We had made but few paces 
towards the roſe-tree grove, when to our 
joyous hearts we beheld Fanny and Sam- 
muel approaching towards us. Fanny 
held in her hand a baſket of raſpberries 
it was a preſent from Mrs. Underwood to 
me; Samuel carried another, of his own 
gathering, for Sophy. We had been diſ- 

appointed 


"HE WA 
appointed in our regale on the yeſterday 
afternoon, and the affection of my nurſe 
made her reſolve on this mode of making 
us amends. 


The firſt plan we deviſed on our meet- 
ing, was to aſcend the mount to the temple 
ſituated in a clump of varied pines, firs, 
and thick-branching ſhrubs ; there we were 
to rendezvous and ſpread our collation. I 
took the baſket from Fanny, and * 
off before the other couple. 


For the grlt time in my life I now found 


that J loſt the command of expreſſion— 
what ſupreme delight in the preſence of 
this primroſe maid ! — but I had no words 
to give my feelings utterance. — Fanny, 
equally ſilent, walked by my fide with an 
| abaſhed look on the ground, apparently WW 
conſcious of the novelty of a ſituation in 
which I have fince thought a mixture of 8 
26660884 might have entered. 


5 When we entered the temple, each took 

a ſeat, and we prepared for the banquet. 
Our old coachman, Gregory, had been to 
| Rocheſter 
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Rocheſter in the morning, and fulfilled 
my commiſſion for books. I now pulled 
out of my pocket the Young Man's Guide, 
and an Engliſh tranſlation of Marmontel's 
moral tales. The former was for Samuel, 
the latter for his ſiſter Fanny. | 


4 


There was a tender tale, which I read 


to her. 


She wept bitterly — it was indeed the 
native tear of ſenſibility divine impulſe, 


which made me approach this lovely cot- 
tage child ! I folded her in my arms, I 
wiped it from her cheeks.—Genius of ten- 
der-hefted nature, thou didſt flutter round 


me !—vibrating ſenſibility had touched the 


delicate cord, and my heart received at that 
moment the uniſon of unſpotted affection. 


Sophy caught the feel of fentiment, and 


Samuel's eyes were caſt upon my ſiſter. 


Had the tutelar deity of the fane-Apolto 


| himſelf revealed in a blaze of light this 


all hallowed action of childhood, my foul 


| could have felt no compunction — what 
| VVV power 


| 


—ĩ—— — — 


. LU 1 

power on earth could have abaſhed my in- 
nocence? The lovely Fanny reclined her 
cheek on mine, and bade me ceaſe the 
tale, which cauſed the ſtreaming eye and 
throbbing heart the book fell from my 
hand, and I claſped her to my breaſt.— 
Impulſive reward of genuine tenderneſs ! 


In this critical inſtant of dawning attach- 
ment we beheld Sir Simon and Lady Hales 
aſcend the mount. The party were pro- 

ceeding to retire. There was a riſing terror 
in our breaſts—we all ſeemed conſcious of 
treſpaſs, but too young to define the nature 
of this treſpaſs — our innocence made our 

fears more apparent, and which were not 
unobſerved by my parents. 
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The young cottagers would have con- 
cealed themſelves behind the benches, but 
we were diſcovered before any precaution ; 
could be taken, | 


When they entered the temple, the coun- | 
tenance of my mother glowed with a | 
warmth of riſing anger, and which ſtruck 

a pain 


* 


73 ] 


A panic into all our hearts. What are 


555 


4 you doing here, children : 


« Sir 8 replied Pen Hales, 
« there is ſome prudence required.” 


The young Underwoods prepared to 
leave the ſpot. Sophy and myſelf were de- 
fired to walk before them to the houſe. 


I overheard a lecture of my mother's—my 
father was chided for having countenanced 
me in the principles of man- like conduct 
argued on the bad effects of boys being 
puſhed too forward - aſſured him that his 
freedom of converſation had impreſſed me 
with unbecoming ſentiments, and that ſhe 
had her apprehenſions that the ſcene which 
they beheld in the Temple would be fol- 
lowed with conſequences of an alarming 
nature, unleſs a preventive was placed 
againſt an intercourſe with the young Un- 
derwoods—that ſhe apprehended ſome con- 
trivance had been plotting on the fide of 
| the old folks —that early impreſſions were 
difficult to be eradicated—and that it would 
be of an eſſential conſequence to the ſu- 
Vor. I. | E | ture 
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ture happineſs of Sophy and myſelf, that 
hereafter we ſhould be debarred all inter- 
view with our neighbours at Oldthorpe. 


& Sir Simon, Sir Simon, your maxims 
are, indeed, ſtrangely perverſe to every 
rule of decorum—there can be no moral 
fitneſs in truſting your children to chance 
but as to Edward, I have nothing to 
ſay — you inſiſt upon training him to 
your own mind - proceed, proceed, and 

we ſhall live to dread the fatal effects of 
his education. As to Sophy, I expect, 
in right of mother, I may be permitted 
to be vigilant over her conduct; and 


this I do aver, that if ever I know ſhe is 
found in company with the Underwoods, 2 


ſo ſurely will 1 ſend her to Queen-Square 3 
| boarding ſchool, where ſhe may be re-. 
gularly and conſtantly trained to the ab- 


ſolute neceſſary duties of formal diſcre- i 
tion, ſo eſſential to the future proſperity 
of a child in framing ſuperior connec- 8 


tions, and of modelling her life by the 
moſt accompliſhed rules of an eee 4 
and ſuperior conduct - but to ſuffer our 


children to clope from our cautious and 
" Sel 


E 3 
6 ane reſtraint— Fie, fie, fie, © Sir Si- 
: “ mon.“ 


My father, with a ſmile and ſome plea- 
ſantry, replied with © a poh, poh, poh, 
re my dear; you anticipate evils — you ſee 
beyond the ordinary capacity of women 
«© —you are ſuſpicious of things, where no 
6c ſtratagem has been deviſed.” 


I beg your pardon. Mrs. Under- 
e wood is a very artful woman - there 
« is more defign than you imagine. 
6 Come hither, Miſs Hales. This inſtant, 
« Madam, to your room, and when you 
e meditate a walk in future in the grounds, 
* do infiſt upon it that I may be ac- 
* quainted with your motions. 


% Have you nothing to ſay to * 
Sir Simon?“ 


„ Poh, poh, poh; the boy muſt know 

*« theſe matters ſooner or later they are not 
the points, believe me, Madam, that you 
* and me ſhould trouble our heads about. 
2 * chief buſineſs is to impreſs honour 
E 2 and 
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and feeling in his heart: and as to his 
moral conduct, that I propoſe to truſt to 


chance. Depart he will, in all probabi- 
lity, from thoſe nice rudiments of life 


which you are ſo cautious to inſiſt on the 


xt his ſteering by — but his | 
compals, honour, and a feeling heart, - 


will always make him tack about to the 
thing that 1s right. Behold your model, 


young Jekyll — What an effeminate 


monkey, —I would diſinherit the raſ- 


y 


cal, it 


But he checked his riſing warmth. 


© We ſhall never agree in theſe matters, 


Madam; ſo we had better drop the ſub- 


jet. Edward will be packed off for 


{ſchool in a few days, and removed from 
the premiſes of your objections.“ 


ce ] am ſurpriſed, Sir Simon Hales, that 
you are always inclined to oppole, to 
Are not my ſentiments confirmed by the 


wileſt perſons who have ever employed 
their pens on the ſubje&? Young 


« Jekyll, 


— — 


contradict my principles of education. 


E 

« Jekyll, the mirrour of good breeding 
« but we ſhall ſee, we ſhall fee — a few 
c years will determine. Conſider he is 
« our only boy—the ſupport of his family. 
If your ſyſtem ſhould prove erroneous, 
«© think of the havock and deſolation which 
* he has in his power to commit. 


« When children are under our eye— 
* when we can be daily their overſeers of 
* conduct, the twig muſt and will 


5 Grow crooked,” interru pted Sir Simon. 


E Straight,“ replied 855 Hales. * « You 
cc form their minds 


«© To deceit,” again interrupted Sir Si- 
mon. The young hypocrites bend and 
“ incline to your rudiments while under 
your eye; and truſted from your ſight, 
they act the reverſe of your doctrine: 
© and what kind of heads and hearts are 
** you then bringing up? You inſtil leſ- 
** ſons of prudence, and you fancy they be- 
Ave you; before your faces they ſeem 
£20 be convinced, but, tired with the dull 

* " rules 


k 
rules of reſtraint, they act a game quite 
the reverſe when your back is turned. 


I have nothing to fay to the girls—my 

advice is, they ſhould never be truſted 
« from the fight of their "mothers, aunts, 

« or ſage duennas. Give the boys a free 

« ſcope, provided with a compaſs, an 

&« honeſt heart, and a tolerable conſcience: 
« experience will keep them off the ſhoals, 
and the ſtorm will ſeaſon them for the 

% conflicts of life,” 


«© There is a difference in boys, Sir Si- 
mon- thoſe fitted for profeſſional duties 
« may be truſted to the boifterous and inde- 
« licate occurrences of a public education; 
<« but in poſſeſſion of great eftates, the | 
0 « character of the gentleman may be united 
do that of more accompliſhed attain- 
| ments Young Jekyll - 


«© Name him not,” briſkly ſpoke my fa- 
ther. The gentleman is the ſcholar— 
« the gentleman is not coupled with effe- 
ac minacy and ſuperficial breeding.” 
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« But family connections,“ replied, wit! 


tiff gravity, my mother, ſhould be pre- 


conſidered early impreſſions have their 
advantages the Jekylls will have im- 
menſe fortunes —- family conncctions 
ſhould not be overlooked.” 


% Poh ! - on the old twang of worldly ' 


prudence again—teiſing ourſelves with 
future proſpects beyond the grave — 
What have we to do with their fortunes ? 
— my boy ſhall take his chance 
Jekylls ! — There is no reſpect in the 
name, and none in the perſons —I will 
not think about it — We had better, 
Madam, take our tea, and enjoy the pre- 


ſent moment. The Doctor will be im- 
patient—Edward ſhall chuſe for himſelf. 


What is fortune! Does it not always 


exceed the compaſs of happineſs— My 
boy ſhall find it out himſelf — he ſhall 


work it in his own mind—No, no; it is 
not in the power of parents to buy it for 
him. D 


“There is deluſion, Lady Hales, in 
E 4 % your 
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your deep-concerted plans Let us 


£ tea,” 


SIR SIMON AND HER LADYSHIP DIFFER 
ON THE PLAN OF MY EDUCATION— 
EARLY IMPRESSIONS OF THE TENDER 
PASSION DIVULGED TO A FRIEND— 
ROMANTIC SENTIMENTS. ADOPTED. 


2 


ON the morning of my departure for 


Weftminfter my father rouſed me from a 


heavy ſlumber. There was an unuſual 
gravity and dejettion 1 in his af} pect. 


He had caſt his eye on * boot whule I 
was ng: it on 


ec Tt draws up as eaſy as a glove, my 


lad; and that is another reaſon why I 
«© augur the mental part to be as I could 
«© wiſh it. I like no tight boots, Edward; 
* they have loſt many a man the glory of 
the 
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the field —ruined his fortune all his life 
—five minutes in drawing on a boot has 
loſt the fox-hunter the diverſions of his 
chace—the lover his miſtreſs—the Cap · 
tain his victory—all is right in the head 
boy—and your mother I am now re- 
ſolved”—— | 


But he ſuppreſſed the ſentence. 


«© Your mother will not be down to 
breakfaſt, and we mult drink our coffee 
together, Edward. 


„But how ſhould women underſtand 
theſe matters; they may talk about it; 


male and female judgement muſt be eyer 
at variance. Miſerable wartare to find 
the friend of your boſom in open arms 
againſt the dictates of worldly wiſdom 
to be always fighting againſt female 
caprice — Alas! conviction comes too 
late for our happineſs — We muſt live, 
my boy, to the age of patriarchy before 


we can make proof of the truth of theſe 


things, and the thouſand accidents Which 
may intervene. Should not this deter- 
„„ «© mine 
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1 822 Þ 
mine us always to enter on a kind of i 
compromiſe ? But the great misfortune 
is, our habits of mutual freedom will 
engender a ſpecies of cold approbation. 
"Tis ſtrange that friends, when in mu— 
tual participation of will and deed for 
ſuch a number of years, do find the 
ſmalleſt alienation in their ſentiments. 
At all events, I am reſolved to go 
through with it in ſpight of her ladyſhip, 
{o behave yourſelf like a, man, Edward, 
and you will rejoice your father's heart. 
I ſhall have conquered her for the firſt 
time in my life. | 


« Yes, Edward, I will take thee myſelf 
to ſchool. Her ladyſhip will pais the 
hours away in my abſence fprightly 
enough, with her never- inſeparable com- 
panion Lady Jekyll—fhe will talk over 
her favourite improvements of laying i 
down plans, and pulling down the old 
houſe changing the whole face of cre- 
ation at Boxley Grove.“ WS 


But the Doctor, Sir—— 


© 


EWA - 

& Ay, my good lad, he will miſs my 
ce company to be ſure; but his pipe, three 
„ rounds in the plantation, and an old fo- 
« gram book in the ſtudy, will fill up the 
« vacuum. Tis a frolic, Edward; and I 
« am now at a time of life to pleaſe my- 
a: | 


But think of my mother, Sir. 


Let her think for herſelf, Edward. 

« She ſhould have thought long before this 
to a better purpoſe, than to oppoſe my 
&« inclinations in the bringing up of an 
only ſon,” 


But your abſence, Sir, will cauſe her 
pain. 


* It will change the ſcene, my boy ; and 
when we meet again, ſhe will, perhaps, 
be leſs obſtinate in her ſentiments —So 
doit hear, old coxcorab, with thy three- 
curled powdered Wig  —— 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


Tr was old Gregory, the coachman , at our 
back. 


F, 6 „ Tah © 


„ Tell her ladyſhip I am gone ON a 
frolic to town with thy young maſter, | 
1-8 Edward, and ſhall ſtay as long as I like, 4 
Doſt hear — order the coach and four; 
«© Edward and I will have a merry 
drive to the 3 houſe in Upper Har- f 
« ley Street.“ | 
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I am in earneſt, Gregory; and do as 
© you are commanded. 5 
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The old prig of a coachman could not 
forbear a titter, but ſtill repeated, May it 
« pleaſe your honour, Sir Simon,” at leaſt 
a dozen times before my father could per- 
ſuade him to leave the room. For the firſt 
time in Eis life he was now inclined to con- 
ſider his maſter as a very valiant Baronet. 
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But there was an arrangement in the plan; 
there was mind, and that mind was warmed | 
with the tendereſt ſentiments of paternal 
love as ever entered the human breaſt ; and | ; ; 


ſtrongly did J feel the full ſenſe of filial 
return! 


In 


ET WW 5 


In the morning after our arrival my fa- 
ther conducted me to Weſtminſter—he 
had a converſation with the head maſter— 
I was doubly embraced by him —he was 
confirmed in his opinions his hopes were 
blooming around him, and he departed for 
Boxley in full poſſeſſion of the confidence 
he had placed 1 in the ſyſtem of "On educa- 
tion. 


When I mixed in the croud of my aſſo- 
ciates, the firſt boy that run up to me was 
my friend Cornwall. — To relate adventures 
which had tranſpired during the holidays, 
was the principal delight of the moment; 
but I had now loſt my natural ſprightlineſs. 
The accuſtomary juvenile ſcenes which the 
ſeaſon before had warmed my imaginations 
with the greateſt poſſible delight, ſeemed 
flat, and my mind was warped to another 
object. 

Care, ſuſpicion, and anxiety, ſeemed 
now to diſpel the purſuits of reflection, and 
retroſpects were now their ſubſtitutes. Lec- 
tures of prudent connection had been often 
repeated by my mother in my preſence, and 
„„ | ſhe 
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ſhe had repreſented Miſs Jeykll before 
Sophy and me as the moſt ſuperlative ac- 
quiſition for matrimonial happineſs. To a 
boy turned of his fixteenth year, fimilar 
hints were well ſcanned and compre- 
hended, and I was ſoon made ſenſible of 
the manner in which her inclinations would 
be gratified. 


But my heart had formed a natural union 
—the germe of paſſion was now expanding 
in it; and having an object preſented in 
my eye to prove the force of that ſentiment, 
I was doubtleſs inclined to reject, with no 
ſmall degree of diſpleaſure, every ſuggeſted 
overture that could offer violence to that 
genuine emotion which 1 had been ſur- 
priſed into. 


_ . Thus it occurred to my vigilant fancy, 
that this young lady was to be created a 
rival to the elected beauty of my heait. 
The tender paſſion in its dawn was now 
big with an approaching conſequence to 
my future happineſs. My ſenſes ſufficiently 
ripe to judge of worldly Ration, and the 
natural deſires of our parents, I ſoon feit 
1 the 


| 1 
the irregularity of a matrimonial connection 
wich this lovely girl the preſcribed forms 
of life preſented the moſt alarming obſta- 
cles — obſtacles in which the pure ſenti- 
ments of filial duty were baffled and cir- 
cumvented, i 


But parental diſpleaſure, inequality of 
condition theſe my fertile invention had 

overcome by a kind of ſophiſticated pru- 
dence, which the favourite objects of our 
caprices are always prepared to bring to our 
ald e as an apology for indiſcretion. 


I had conceived a ſcheme to introduce 
her to the world — to polith the engaging 
ſimplicity of untutored nature—to clothe 
her with the artificial exterior of modern 

accompliſhment — to document the native 
heart of innocence with that haviour which 
the perverted ſenſe of ſociety has rendered 
arbitrary. Riſque the natural goodneſs of 
| the heart in the diſcipline of refined man- 
ners manners that may, perhaps, engage 
and play round the ancy, yet ate inti- 


_ mately allied with bypocriſy and dei.gn. 


To 


"#3 


To forward a plan of this extent and ro- 
mantic complection, would, doubtleſs, re- 
quire no ſmall ſhare of confidence— but 1 
was not inſenſible of future expectations, 
and I had acquired ſufficient knowledge of 
the advantages of my birth and inheritance. 
The more I contemplated my project, the 
more I was prone to put it in execution, 
The great leading ſentiment which aroſe in 
my boſom was the probability of ſucceſs in 
engaging the conſent of a parent, to whom 
my heart had pledged its moſt ſacred vow | 
of truth and ſincerity. There was an ac- 
cord of ſentiment which my ſoul cheriſhed. | 
I was impelled to open candour with him. 
Whatever bore the name of concealment 
in my conduct, ſeemed to arraign my inte- 
grity, and my honour ſtood deeply im- 
peached. I felt a ſtern reſolution in my 
ſoul, in which, though unſkilled, unhacknied 
in thetrial of life's temptation, all my reſolu- 
tion was centered. If this generous endear- 
ing parent remained inflexible in his wiſhes, 
what was there not which my courageous 
heart could not vanquiſh ! —but the preg- 
nant fancy of an ardent affection ſuggeſted 
every favourable motive to flatter my 
3 hopes. 


— 89 J 
hopes. Let him behold the lovely daugh- 
ter of my foſter nurſe, Mrs. Underwood, 
in every advantageous charm of a refined 
education. Let him be faſcinated with the 
advantage of prepoſſeſſion. My paſſion 


was too pure and generous to covet any other. 


conſummation than that which time and 
fortunate occurrence could not mature to 
the generous and pure ſentiments of my 
heart. 


Well had I anticipated the diſappoint- 
ments which my mother's pride would re- 
ceive by this reſolution ; and 1 well fore- 
knew there could be no motive entered on 
to operate a change in her inclinations : but 
however the precept of filial duty may 
have corrected my riſing diſobedience, that 
ſubmiſſion and reſpect which preponde- 
rated in the ſcale of my father's claims 
ſeemed to bear down all confideration on 
the, perhaps, equal claims of my mother. 


In ſhort, ſuch were the ſentiments which, 
at this early period of my life, were train- 
ing up to a ſcene of activity - to a plot 
wherein all my genius » powers of under- 

ſtanding, 


duced into life— with every ſuitable equa- 


WS © 


flanding, on the ſide of mental fortitude, 


would be engaged — the ſtruggles of incli- 


nation the combat of filial obligation with 
the impulle of nature —— 


My friend Cornwall was now to be con- 
ſulted, and the point which infant paſſion 
had excited was to be ultimately ſettled. 


As we were inſeparable companions, my 
friend had noted the melancholy of my 
mind, my reſignation of our mutual paſ- 


times, and had frequently urged me to di- 


vulge the cauſe of my apparent anxieties; 
but to his entreaties I had been always 
filent till ſuch times the uneaſineſs in my 
abſence from the fair object of my affection 
had cauſed my fruitful fancy to ſuggeſt a 
plan for the completion of my hopes. 


To Cornwall then did 1 impart the plan 


big labouring at my heart. I was to pre- 
vail on Mrs. Underwood to ſend her 


daughter Fanny to France — there ſhe was 
to be educated at my expence—to be intro- 


E = 
lity of appearance to avert the falſe yaw 
dice of my parents, 


The more 1 ruminated on this ſcheme, 
the leſs obſtacles there appeared to inter- 
vene; and though I was affraid that my 
2X youth might erroneouſly found its hopes on 
a plan which ſeemed altogether ſo romantic. 
and impracticable, I ſtill favoured the de- 
ſign, which in reality, from its novelty, af- 
forded me the higheſt gratification. 


There is an aſpiring temper in youth to 
put in practice thoſe ſchemes which, fanci- 
ful and novel in their nature, ſeem to diſ- 
cover an originality of genius, and a pecu- 
liarity of thought the great ſpur to their 
| projects. 


Singularity is oftentimes found of as 
much efficacy in our revolutions through 
life, as the deſire of excelling others by 
che moſt ſplendid competition of {kill or 


The farmer 8 daughter \ was to return to 
her native country in manners, breeding, 
accom- 
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accompliſhments, the favourite nymph o | 
a young rich heir's affections. With theſe 
ſentiments I ſat down and penned the fol- 
lowing letter to my father : 


£ How ſhall I divulge the ſentiments of 
my breaſt !—Is it not reſerved for a 
& taſk of the greateſt delicacy to open the 
4 motives of a young and ardent mind, on 
.< the dawn of action, panting to enter on 
«© the buſtling theatre of life? — To relate 
«© my virtue, would be preſumption to 2 
relate my weakneſs, abaſhes me — but! 3 | 
«© would be guarded from the perpetration 
ce of wrong, parental injuſtice—injuſtice to 
© myſelf—Alas! how can youth be ſhielded 
« with the experience of age? Let me then 
4 beſeech you to note, with the ſhrewd eye 
of experience, the errors of my youth; 
c“ your feeling heart and liberal ſpirit will 
cc ſoften your rebuke; and though my 
cc wiſhes may be circumvented, I ſhall re- 
ceive a conſolation in my grief.” 


This was part of the letter which I wrote 
to my father, ſetting forth the nature of my 


ä to Fanny Underwood, and in 
which 


Twi 


' which I diſcovered the project to have her 
introduced into life. There was a habit of 
mutual confidence which ſubſiſted between 
us, and I confidered him in the light of a 
| generous friend more than a rigorous and 


auſtere parent. 


His conduct · to me drew this unfeigned 
confidence from my breaſt — Chearful and 
familiar in his parental authority, I was, as 
it were, cozened into my duty, and my 
beart faſcinated to reveal its moſt ſecret 
m ylteries. . 


By the ſame poſt I diſpatched the fol- 
| lowing letter to my nurſe ; and, after hav- 
ing thus diſburdened my mind of its load 

| of riſing cares, and my fancy of its trea- 
ſures to accelerate that portion of human 
happineſs, but too often more lodged in 
che purſuit than the poſſeſſion, I felt myſelf 
greatly the man, and already fit to launch 
into the ocean of life. 


11 The head maſter of Weſtminſter finding 
bpeculiar gravity in my temper, which, 
A united to my facility 1 in the exerciſes of the 

ſchool, 
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ſchool, determined to take the firſt oppor- 
tunity to recommend me for the Univer- 
ſity, and for which ſummons I now impa- 


Ty waited. 


THE LETTER TO MY NuRsx. 


4 To a name. ſo tender, what addition 
can be made? What are the obliga- 


tions which are due to a woman, whoſe 
fondneſs and peculiar offices of infant 
regard have equalled that of the ten- 
dereſt parent? Muſt theſe ſentiments, 
on my riſing into life, be ſuppreſſed by 
an elevated ſtation, and, ſenſible of the 
diſparity of birth, be taught to eſteem 
the wife of farmer Underwood leſs grate- 
ful to my feelings than at the moment 


when my pen is employed in divulging 


the ſecrets of my heart? No, thou in- 


dulgent parent and friend; my ſoul 1s 


prepared to render up every grateful tri- 
bute to thy endearing kindneſs, This 


pleaſing thought has diſcarded all re- 
pugnance; and though a ſervile cuſtom 


may have Placed a barrier to a reciprocal 
c retur 
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return of affection, I am proof againſt 
its influence; and this my firſt impreſ- 
ſion ſhall be found for ever ſacred and 
eternal in my breaſt. 


e Know then, the milk which the little 
foſter Edward drew from thy breaſts, 
now flows in the current of his blood ; 
and thy lineage, in ſtrong ſympathy, is 
impreſſed in his nature 


« The lovely Fanny 


& And canſt thou not divine, with the 
ſagacious eye of an experienced parent, 
this charm of my ſoul ? By all thoſe 
ties which can recal maternal tenderneſs, 
while my heart has any pulſe of grateful 
remembrance for the debt which nor 
wealth nor kindnets can repay, I am 
immovably fixed in my reſolution. 


And where your fears? and where ob- 


jedion? When Fanny is fit for mar- 


riage, why ſhould her mother refuſe to 

lead her to the bridal bed of him whoſe 

fortune and ſincere love will raiſe her to 
| 5 cc t 


— 


cc 
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cc 
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the ſupreme of human happineſs? Dread 


not the diſpleaſure of my parents —I 
have a ſcheme in contemplation to allay 


the pride of their hearts; and they will 
give their conſent when they find my 
expedient has been contrived to render 


the union ſuitable to their wiſhes. 


__ Let me then n this oe hope 
of my ſoul; and when the inequality of 
ſtation ſhould chance to ſtep between the 
fond wiſhes of a mother who aſpires to 


the completion of her daughter's fortune 
cc 


and felicity, think that the ſame breaſt 
which reared your lovely daughter was 
generouſly beſtowed on an alien child, 
whoſe life and fortune ſhould be as gene- 
rouſly offered up in tribute to ſuch kind- 
neſs. i 


„ Theſe are the pure ſentiments of my 
heart, and time will ripen them into 
action. Teach, then, to the dear little 
Fanny, and think of rendering that filial 
epithet real which you have ſo often be- 
ſtowed on 


« EDWARD HALES. 
N. B. 


4 


„„ 
N. B. This letter was preſerved by Doc- 
tor Philpot, when Underwood had ſhewn 


it to my father; and when Lady Hales, 


with indignation, after its peruſal, ſnatched 
it from his hands to commit it to the flames. 


From the Doftor's common-place book. 


When Mrs. Underwood had received 
the pure incenſe of this natural attach- 
ment, perhaps a mother's vanity might 


have lighted up her ſoul to ſhew her ſome 


bright viſion of future good fortune to her 
family. She peruſed the letter with ecſtaſy, 
and flew with it to her huſband. 


There was a gloom ſpread on the face 
= of this reſpectable tenant. It was inau- 
W {picious to the meſſenger of theſe tid- 
$ ings. He ſhook his head, and cried, 
% Go, go, woman. I have never known 


* any good to ariſe from inequality of 
conditions — our family has been too 


near our betters —it has poiſoned our 
ſimplicity our ſtomachs begin to loathe 
the plain repaſt of temperance and fru- 
gality—ye are ruined 


Views. - - E 
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He crumpled the letter into his pocker, 
cried ſhaw to his wife, and left the houſe. 


It was in the afternoon, when the Baronct 
was juſt preparing to fill her ladyſhip's glaſs 
on his fon Edward's expedition to the cele- 
brated univerſity of Cambridge, when Un- 
derwood's name was announced to the 

party. It was a trio, and I compleated it. 


Sir Simon,“ ſays he, — the Baronet had 
filled him a bumper — © this is the laſt 
« time I ſhall have the honour of drinking 
your health under your roof my heart 
« js troubled. I am come to throw up 
* my leaſe, and to leave your neighbour- 
« hood. My family was once fimple, and 
e methought the farm ſome few years back 
© looked more profperous. Now my fa- 
« mily are growing up, I ſhould expect to 
« ſec the fruits of experience, and at leaſt 
* ſome diſcretion as the ornament of a far- 
«© mer's wife. Sir Simon, I muſt be brief, 
«& very plain, and bold, Your family 
& have done us no great good. Young 
„ minds are always aping their betters. 


& Samuel is grown ſulky with the team, and 
«5. 


— 
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is ſtuffing his pockets every day with 
ec books to imitate the ſcholarſhip of 
c“ maſter Edward. Fanny wears her rib- 
«e bands like Miſs Sophy, and has turned 
ec her blue- checked bibs and aprons into 
& diſhclouts — reads novels and works, 
« fandango ſtuff, by the fide of her mo- 
ce ther, who, I will ſay that in her favour, 
&« does not altogether approve of ſuch un- 
{© ſeemly notions, yet has not a reſolution 
{© to diſapprove them. Faſhion is catch- 


ding, Sir Simon, and the little muſt copy 


the great, and ſo we are ruined. I mean 
to quit your farm next Lady Day, and 
** to remove at ſome diſtance from the old 
4 ſpot,” - 


Underwood's ſteady countenance had 
made ſome impreſſion on the Baronet, who, 
ſuſpecting by his quaintneſs of expreſſion 
there was a latent reaſon of much greater 


W importance for his leaving the farm, he 


3 N him in point as to the real cauſe. 


Shall I, or ſhall I not? is the — 
queſtion of our lives. We are always in 
doubt, Underwood heſitatcd. The Baronet's 


F 2 quick 
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quick eye and intellectual vivacity faſci- 
nated the truth from him. 


« The principal reaſon is here,” he 
cried ; and he put the letter in his hand, 
He read it with ſome emotion. Lady Hales 
immediately roſe up, and claimed a peruſal 
at the inſtant he took his eyes from the 
letter; which ſhe had no ſooner done than, 
with the greateſt poſſible tremulous irrita- 
tion, ſhe threw it into the fire, from whence 

Sir Simon reſcued it. | 


Spirit of jealous precaution, what were 
the upraiding ſentiments that flaſhed 1 in her 
mind! 


3 


« My apprehenſions are then realiſed,” 
ſhe cried. The vanity of his wife—art- 
« ful woman !— Plot —ſhe had taken ad- 
« vantage of the truſt repoſed in her” i 
was all placed to her contrivance, and 1 no 
threat or indignant _ ſ] Sa. 


L 


The loſs of her egen jarred the man- 


hood of her tenant. Men are indepen- 
Nog dant 


C not ] 
dant when they are made the ſport of in- 
juſtice. Underwood replied : 


« Equal ſituations, pleaſe your ladyſhip, 
« are the true guides to our happineſs. 
„ Perhaps J am as reluctant to the match 
« as your ladyſhip.“ 


Match, fellow !”—— 


Sir Simon interpoſed, and extolled the 
generous conduct of Underwood. Lady 
Hales accuſed his wife of deſign, and him 
of connivance for permitting the inter- 
courſe to proceed to this length. 


25 Where! is your daughter, fellow? — 
9 end her this inſtant from you ſhe muſt 
be kept at a diſtance in concealment. I 
W © fold you, Sir Simon, my conceptions 
W © vere true.“ 


** Conceptions !” he repeated with a 
imile, © Women are always preg- 
** nant with fancy, and then they talk of 
* conceptions. Had you followed ths, 


an. 
F + « ſame 
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=. 
* fame native impulſe which has governed 
*« Edward in the choice of a wife” —— 


She fired * Take care, Sir Simon” — 
&« 1 fay it is natural for the boy to love 
his foſter nurſe, and perfectly natural to 
love a beautiful young girl, the daughter 
of honeſt parents; and no diſcredit 
neither to the gentry, as we call our- 
ſelves.” RE 


6 Very well, Sir Simon. I knew how 
this affair would proſper under your ſage 
refleftions—you countenance it.“ 


«© Madam, you ſhould have nurſed the 

boy yourſelf, and then you might have 

aſſumed the whole power of judging in 
© theſe matters.” 2 | 


The ſevereſt reproof that ever eſcaped 
the lips of this liberal and indulgent parent. 


Lady Hales left the room with a marked 
diſor der. 7 . 


cc Well,“ 


N 


. 


K 
c Well,” ſays he, on her abſence, 


« what are your ſentiments, Mr. Under- 


cc 


wood, on this overture of my ſon ?” 


46 do not approve of it, Sir; nor has 


it ever received my countenance. 1 
mean to follow her ladyſhip's advice— 


remove my daughter —and I alſo think 
of removing myſelf — we have been too 
near neighbours, I fear, Sir Simon,” 


c“ But where do you mean to ſend her, 
neighbour ?”? 
ce Out of the way of temptation and va- 
nity —I foreſee great trouble in my fa- 
mily— my wife has never been in her 
uſual old way of thinking ſince maſter 
Edward laſt paid us a viſit — her mind 
has been buſied beyond the ordinary 
cares of her family. And what muſt 1 


expect from all this? Why, truly, con- 


tempt or infamy. If I aim at greatneſs 
in an honourable match, I ſhall be hated 


and deſpiſed by your family; if I coun- 


tenance any farther connection, I ſhall 
F4. « entail 
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«© Efitail a reproach on my name which 
nothing will wipe off. 


«© But methinks, Sir Simon, her lady. 
ſhip ſhould not have been ſo hard upon 
me neither. To ſpeak my mind plainly, 
though for my own happineſs as well as 

yours, I ſhall do my utmoſt to break off 
this underſtanding of Maſter Edward 
and my daughter, I muſt do myſelf the 
juſtice which I merit, 


Match, fellow!“ were the words of her 
ladyſhip. 


I am no fellow, Sir Simon. I am de- 
ſcended from a family of yeomen, of as 
« preat antiquity as your noble anceſtry. 

© Doctor Philpot ſays, though we are of 
„ the Saxon line, and deſcended from the 
6 ſtout Kentiſh men under Harold, we are 
« as honourable as thoſe who followed the 
« Conqueror.” But however this be, you 
cc well know the family of the Under- 
% woods; and I am ſure you know nothing 
that can make us deſpicable. I am no 
« fellow, Sir Simon. The cultivation of 
66 our 
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our parent earth has been an bone 
profeſſion from the beginning of the 
world — from ſuch as we, are deſcended 
the greateſt men of the univerſe ; and 
my father beſtowed upon me ſufficient 
education to give me this knowledge of 
my own importance to the tate, that 
there is more true honour and true merit 
in the culture of the earth for the preſer- 
vation of its inhabitants, than in the 
ſtudy of thoſe infernal profeſſions allied 
to our gentry, which ſpirit them into 
their deſtruction, and to the deſolation 
of their country. To this noble profel- 
fion was moſt of your anceſtors trained 
up. Tis true they had wealth procured 
by the ſweat of our brow to ſupport 
them in their nobility, and great feats of 
proweſs ; while their real ſupporters were 
men of peaceful, inoffenſive lives, as 
harmleſs as the poor yoke of oxen creep- 
ing over their furrows.“ 
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Sir Simon mad a ſtaring eye on his tenant. 
| was an abettor of this ſenſible yeoman. 


we was in the time of the Cruſadoes — 
Fs - 5 he 
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the wars in the Holy Land—How many 
of the Underwood family do you think, 
Sir Simon, may have been ſacrificed by 
one of the Haleſes, when he muſtered 
all his hinds, vaſſals and villains, to ac- 
company him on that expedition under 
the firſt Edward ?” 


I was in purſuit of my favourite chrono- 
logical and biographical enquiries; and | 
muſt confeſs, from the bottom of my heart, 
1 was in love with the Underwood cauſe. 


„And what was all this blood of our 
poor Kentiſh yeomen ſhed for? For: 
ſooth only to adorn the eſcutcheon of our 
knights with red croſſes, and to buy va- 
lour for their maſters at the riſque of 
having their own throats cut by fierce 
Saracens and infidels. Cæſar mounted 
to the imperial throne on the dead bo- 
dies of his valiant ſoldiers; and give me 
leave to aſſure you, Sir Simon, that the 
forefathers of my old acquaintance, Un- 
derwood, in the feudal times of old, 
were full as much acceſſary to the fame 
of the family of the Haleſes, as the 

= | «© power 
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« power of the haughty baron was eſſen- 
« tial to the preſervation of his territory 
« againſt the inroad of his enemy. Now, 
« thank God, we are all united under a 
« King and wiſe Government. The yeo- 
& man is now free of his lord, and has a 
« right to declare his ſentiments like a true 
« and bold-hearted Briton.” 


He was ſtill ſerious without a reply but 
che claret went round, and we all drank 
our glaſſes. 


During a ſhort pauſe of converſation, 
when Sir Simon was invelloped in thought, 


the bell of Lady Hales rang with uncom- 


mon violence, and the manſion was raiſed 


to a buſtle. 


Her ladyſhip had ordered her carriage 
and her travelling baggage to be got ready, 
and ſhe was actually equipping herſelf with 
her riding apparel. 


Train to me, the knight exclaimed, 
* DoQtor Philpot, this is a trying moment, 
and I have a ſtruggle within me con- 

F 6 „ 
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© cerning the firmneſs of a huſband's 
« heart. I know the ſpirit of Lady Hales 

“ —ſhe is projecting ſome plan of vio- 
« lence—if I relax, the family will be 


& ruined — we muſt be cruel only o be 
* kind 


ce I ſhall not interpoſe — inflexible — we 
have long been engaged in a kind of 
domeſtic warfare; all our lives, I may ſay. 
My projects are always circumvented, 
and ſhe, on her ſide, continually de- 
viſing the moſt prepoſterous innovations 
on the prudent ſyſtem of my domeſtic 
e arrangements, which you well know re- 
© quires, on my fide, the moſt maſlerly ar- 
* gument and firm conduct to furmount. 
If T truſt all to the ſtorm, where my hap- 
« pineſs? what! to the caprice of a ſex, 
* who know no bounds to their demands, 
© and who have placed no barrier to the 
& rule of their conduct? 


A 
A 


* 
- 


«© They are but profligate ſtewards in 
ce their truſt, make the beſt of them— No, 
6 no, my friend; I will have the bringing 
« up of an only ſon in my own way—ſhe 
ee has 


|< he altar.” 


. C wn | 


«© has no right to interpoſe—W hat ! ſacri- 

« fice my public career to the peace of 
« domeſtic retirement, and find as many 
« obſtacles to my happineſs at this time of 
« my life as in the perplexing buſtle and 

e yortex of the Britiſh ſenate ! 


% Always circumvented at home—let 
« her proceed —I will not be over-ruled 
ein ſpite of the Scotch Hauteur and proud 
„ blood in her veins. Let her relax — the 
e ſpirit of ſuppleneſs will make the mar- 
« riage ſtate enviable by the angels hover- | 
ing around us. 2 | 


* And you are a good witneſs, Doctor, | | 
e that ſhe made the vow of obedience at 


* Itis now near twenty years, Sir Simon.” 


Not twenty moons, in her imagination i 
„ —but I am reſolved on the victory— _ 
© upon my honour reſolved—(placing his 
hand upon his heart)—let her ſet off. 
What is your opinion, Doctor?“ 


I gently 


9 7 
1 gently raiſed my ſquare-toe ſhoe to the 
Baronet, and fixing my eye upon it, as 
much as to ſay I was acquainted with the 


old proverb and that he muſt be the beſt 


Judge of the tender part who wears a pinch- 
ing ſhoe, I 6 my _— and laid 
nothing. 


Thus filence prevailed—Underwood was 
riſing—the Baronet pulled him to the chair, 


The coach and four drove up to the door 
—the luggage was ſtrapping on behind— 
her maid was handing band-boxes into it— 
her ladyſhip was a conſiderable time before 
ſhe made her appearance with her daughter 
Sophy. At laſt ſhe came our with a tre- 
mulous ſtep and diſconcerted countenance. 
Sir Simon went to the door, and, with a 
ſtrained politeneſs, handed her'into it. She 
was confuſed ; but ſhe ſupported * ſpirit, 
and the carriage drove ol,” 


When the Baronet returned to us, in his 
looks there was thought mixed with ſome. 
inward conflict: at intervals his features 


ſeemed ſmoothened to a collected pauſe of 
reſlec- 


08 1 
refletion, and at others the emotion of his 


heart was obvious to the moſt indifferent 
U 
obſerver. 


« Here is my hand, Mr. Underwood,” 
he cried ; “and as you are returning home, 
&« I would ſtrongly recommend a perfect 
confidence in my conduct towards your 
« family. Let it reſt; let it reſt. Speak 
ec peace to your wife on the ſubject. You 
* ſhall hear from me in a few days.” 
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« tentare nocebit ? ſays my Cordery, Doc- 


« tor. I am reſolved ona trial.” | 


This ſentence turned his looks to com- 
poſure. I nodded approbation. The party 
was broken up. 


Farmer Underwood retired. Sir Simon 
took me by the arm, and we inclined to- 
wards the lawn for the ITN 3185 


5 It is of 1 importance, Doctor; there is 
* an inverſe plan of arriving at happineſs. 
The old, dull, beaten track is ſo much 
«© worn 
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« worn and frequented, that we get joſtled, 
* and find ourſelves continually tripping 
% by the ſettings of legs which we en- 
* counter in our road. 


I will find out another circumvend;- 
& bus for this young dog, Edward,” 


«© But where is her ladyſhip ?” I now 


ventured to aſk. 


“ 'Tis a freak—the whim of the mo- 
% ment—i1t will not laſt—this violence will 


„ find its own cure when it meets with no 


cc oppoſition I regard it not.” 
£ But gentleneſs, good Sir Simon”—— 


«© Poh, Doctor; look at your hoe again 


& —filly old batchelor—let me invert it 


© now—I gained no ground in my puling 


Hoc nibil f, nifi dum calet agitur— 


« am determined to keep it up. 


Tho! 


E 
e 'Tho' that her jeſſes were my dear heart- 
« ſtrings, 
I'd whiſtle her off, and let her down the 
« wind, 
« To prey at fortune.” 


Thus running on with broken ſentences, 
larded with apothegms, we found ourſelves 
on the turn of the ſhrubbery which faces 
the public road, when we beheld a diſtant 
view of the equipage returning to Boxley. 


6 I have triumphed,” exclaimed the 
Baronet. * *Twas a valiant conflict — 
« Oh, I have felt it here — I can now re- 
*« cognize all her virtues, my old friend. 


Come, let us haſten to the houſe.” 
There are moments when it is dangerous 
to look in a man's face; there is a plaguy 


line of ſympathy which faſcinates, and our 
feeble hearts melt with participation. 


OPPOSITE 


(an 


OPPOSITE SENTIMENTS OF HAPPINESS— 
A PLAN DEVISED. 


* 


Continued from the Dogo, s note book, 


I BELIEVE there were ſome tears ſhed 
— the paſhons of the human heart are per- 
petually contraſted —I found them both in 
perfect gocd humour — It ſeemed a happy 


compromiſe. 


ce You treat the affair with indifference, 
c my dear. Lady Hales, ſhall I divulge 
«© the ſentiments of my heart? I ſee no- 
« thing in this early attachment of Edward 
ce that ſhould either cauſe you this violent 
c alarm, or me the moſt tranſient unea- 
46 ſineſs. 
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Nothing!“ ſhe gravely repeated. 


6 ] have balanced the evil and the 
© good,” replied Sir Simon. Granted he 
i has immovably fixed his heart on the 
| = 2:6. 0G daughter 


— 
_ 
— — 
— 
— 


«c 


«c 


6c 


«Cc 
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daughter of this honeſt tenant — - Nay, 


nay, he added, you are not in a frame of 
temper to ſuffer my ſentiments to ope- 


rate.” 


% What is to follow?“ ſhe reſumed. 


cc 
cc 


cc 


c 
cc 
c 
ce 

tc 


8 


«a 


- 


La) 


cc 
cc 


But I am prepared. Your extraordi- 

nary ideas, in direct oppoſition to all re- 
ceived opinion, I am no ſtranger to.“ 
e My extraordinary ideas, Madam, have 
the ſanction of truth; and you muſt allow 
alſo, that my judgement has not been 
impeached by your ladyſhip fince the 
all-hallowed day of our union. If you 
grant me this as an encouragement to 
proceed, I will tell you why I do not 
diſapprove of Edward's attachment.” 


«© Not diſapprove ! !” her eyes. lifted 
up to the ceiling. 


Contemplate the choice couples of the 


age—ſce where mental and corporeal at- 


tractions have drawn the female victim 
to the altar, and the parent, like the 


ce bearded 
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„ bearded high prieſt of Pagan ſuper 


ce tion, prepared to give the fatal ſtroke to 


* perfection and innocence. Dreſſed out 


« like the milk-white heiffer in her gar- 
& lands and perfumed veſtments, ſhe is 
4 adorned to make a ſacrifice of her happi- 


c“ neſs to vice, debility, and diſeaſe — and 


“ under what impoſing auſpices! — the 


ce ſanction of a mercenary parent Reverſe 


ce the ſcenery Again behold the magnifi- 
* cently attired victim — a blaze of light 
« encircling the tiara — the eaſtern gem 


« ſparkling to the eye of the prodigal and : 


cc proſtituted bridegroom : behold the ge- 
6 nius of devoted anguiſh, miſery and re- 
e pentance, hovering over the deluded 
% maid; and would you, waving all me- 
ce taphor, draw concluſions of happinels 


6 from theſe 1ll-ſorted marriages ?” 


& You are ſo ſtrange, Sir Simon 


& J would have my children prudently | 
* married—and as the approbation of the 


& world“ 


The Baronet repeating the words, the 


* approbation of the world, —** What has 


c that 


cc 


cc 


ce 
ec 
ce 
ce 


cc 


et 
cc 


cc 


FF oF. 
that to do with the happineſs of our 
children ?” 


“Every thing,” replied her ladyſhip. 


& Sacrifice your fame, your wealth, your 
happineſs, to the approbation of the 


world, Doctor. (He was turning to 
me) it will grant no quarter till you 
have beſtowed on it all the varied in- 
cenſe of life. 


4 You may then ſink into a fool, and 


drop into the grave without a farewel 


tear of a friend ſhed over your obſe- 
quies.“ 


40 The approbation of our hearts. 


cc 


cc 


© Read me Edward's letter to his nurſe 
over again diſtinctly, Doctor.“ 


He ſeemed to applaud the ſentiments 


which it contained, and exclaimed, 


there is more real worth in the ſpring of 


** action from the heart, than in all the 


c forms 


E KS Þ 
forms invented by the arts and colluſions 


4 of a ridiculous world to pave our way 
ec to honour and glory.” | 


ce And ſo,” replied her ladyſhip, erect, | 
cold, and now aſſuming a tone which ſhe | ® 
thought, no doubt, would carry conviction 
along with it — “ and ſo the boy muſt be 
* truſted to the random impulſe of a ſine- 
« feeling heart, as you are pleaſed to ſtile 
it, without the interpoſition of a friend 
* to cure him of his romantic ideas? The 
« letter is fit for a circulating library of 
ce novels; and it is a doubt with me whe- 
ther it is not copied from ſome new ro- 
* mance of the day. 


«© In More's Enchiridion Ethicum, 
& which you, Doctor, once put into my 
« hands, there is a citation from Theages, 
*. a Greek writer, which begins with PA- 
* RORMESIN TINA There is an impulſion 
ic and a certain enthuſiaſm alone derived 
« from our nature without our previous 


ce « deliberation or election. 
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WE 
te J remember it well. More calls it in 
'Y the ſame chapter, Murmur et ſuſurrus 
( givinioris cujuſdam legis. 


cc 


« Great God of nature, that thy articu- 
« lating voice was always obeyed in the in- 
tellectual region of the earth! What 
idle plans and filly theories have human 
« beings invented for the rule of their hap- 
1 pineſs! F 


Cc 


La) 


6 


* 


« Speculations of intereſt, Doctor,“ 
cried Sir Simon. 


« Neither Greek nor Latin, nor the 
e ſcorn of Sir Simon, ſhall change my ſen- 
* timents reſpecting the decorum and or- 
« der of life,” replied Lady Hales. 


« If no regard muſt be paid to form, 
* and we are to be guided by firft impreſ- 
« ſions, there would ſoon be found a 
e ſtrange jumble in ſociety. Our ſons 
would be coupled to our fcullion 
wenches, and our daughters to jockey 
* boys—but the ladies, Sir Simon, are al- 
5 ways held at a moſt unmerciful arm's 

„length 


1 220 J 
length in your eſtimation; and as for 
« Doctor Philpot, it is very plain he does 
not believe that our ſex is by any means 
« entitled to an honourable rank in the 
5 ſcale of creation.“ 


A 


4 


* 


Her mind is big with ſome plan, which 
will require all my {kill and penetration 
ce to circumvent,” ſaid the Baronet, when 
ſhe had left the room, and before I had re- 
gained my chair, after riſing to open the 
door for her. 


& She left the houſe with violence; and 
ce if I do not ſet too great a value on my 
© conceptions, her baggage was ordered 
e for a longer abſence—it took the road to 
cc her old friend and counſellor Lady 
ce Jekyll — there, there, believe me, dear 
© Doctor, was her machination centered 
perhaps it was well ſhe changed her 
« mind, and returned in better temper— 
“ had wound up this frame to the con- 
60 vincing admonition of concurrence and 
e {ound judgement, and then it is dange- 
« rous to tamper, you know. 

6 But 


a 

ce But the Jekylls, Doctor — there is a 

« plot working in that quarter — My boy 
allied to that family !—Death ! the emaſ- 
&« culated ſcion of an Eaſt-Indian trafficker 
« in human blood, to contaminate the pure 
ce current of Britiſh virtue! —Should this 
« be grafted in the ancient family of the 
Haleſes !—The Jekylls !—The pride of 
my ſoul rebels — the father emerged from 
te a purlieu in St. James's Street, pimp, pan- 
c dor, and ſycophant — I knew his origin 
well —I feel a ſhame burning within me 
« which, on any other theme, would con- 
* demn this railing But my honeſt boy 
Edward, and my daughter Sophy too !— 
e Fie, fie, Lady Hales; this mercenary 
* temper is very unhandſome. | 


ov 


AQ 
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A 
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The fellow ſtood once at my back with 
te a goblet of wine in his hand- 


Doctor, I have a ſcheme to impart to 
* you—Can you explain to me what Ariſ- 
e totle means by his Nopov igoxAuwy ? 


« Edward can do no wrong in this buſi- 


* neſs.” — He was determined it ſhould 
have its courſe. 


Vor. I. G I think 


( 122 J = 

I think we underſtood each other, and I I 

made him this reply as we parted, Liciuim | 
je quicguid Valio uadet. 


He anſwered, right, right, my good 
* friend; you have divined my meaning.” 


A MIND PROOF TO THE SNARES OF Au- 
BITION .—From the Doctor's note book. 


- þ 
of 


| Wu EN he was labouring with ſome |* 
big project, I had very rarely any decifive Þ* 
induction into it—1n his peculiar moinents 
5 his delicacy was ſhocked with interrogation 
and I have oftentimes applauded the 1 
Baronet for this kind of mental reſerve, 
| which, in my opinion, like the main ſpring 
| of a machine, operates the more forcibly 
| by its retention. In his defence I have al 
| ways thought it argued a feebleneſs of 
| mind for men to be always blabbing and 
6 | Plrating 


"=, "Eng 


L nay I 
prating of their projects The claim of 
friendſhip may be too voracious in theſe 


caſes - conſultation deſtroys the ſpring of 
action — I love the heart to be its own mi- 


niſter in all the vibrating pangs of conſci- 


ence. There is a rhetoric in this kind of 
privy counſel which tranſcends the cold and 
mercenary caution of friendſhip, when the 
man is but too often perplexed in his own 
caſuiſtry and ſelf love. 


Vet, as en as he lads once entered the 
dens the caſe was altered —all his actions | 
were dirulged to his friend. 


Though by our foregoing converſation, 
what with ambiguous phraſes, and words 


which eſcaped from the overfic wings of his 


heart, I had collected a ſufſicient ſtore of 
ideas to anticipate the ſyſtem of his theery : 
i had no thought that it was his inten- 
tion to convert the ſame ſo ſoon into prac- 
ce. This being the caſe, I was received 
into his ſtudy, and made acquainted with 


his following tranſaction with Underwood : 


6 2 5 Ho 
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He had ſtroled to Oldthorpe farm — 
Mrs. Underwood received him with a timid, 
yet ſcrutiniſing countenance — fear and 
anxiety were ſtrongly painted in her coun- 
tenance. The farmer was taking the rounds 
of his uplands. His chief buſineſs was 
with the huſband ; but the look of the tre- 
mulous mother, the inquiſitive pervading 
eye made his ſenſes ruſh upon his heart, and 
he was conſtrained to accoſt her. 


« Where is your daughter Suſan ?”— 
the Baronet s uſual ap pellarion, 


14 


* 8 Sir.“ 
4“ The cauſe, good woman bu 


ec She has been reproved by my huſband . 
«© —there was ſomething in her dreſs which 
« has diſpleaſed him ; and as the contents 

te of the letter from Maſter Edward has 
given him ſo much uneaſineſs, there is 
* nothing in his family which can afford 


cc bim any pleaſure now. He ſays we are - 


« proud and prodigal, and we are ſtriving 
ec to imitate our betters. As for Fanny, 
| cc ſhe 


ce 
cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 
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„ 
ſhe is to go out to ſervice to bring down 
her ſpirit. Samuel has been all the day 
at plough to break him of a bad cuſtom, 
as he calls it — reading ſtory books, and 
caſting accounts. I ſhall be loath to part 
with my daughter, Sir Simon : ſhe 1s 
now turned of her ſixteenth year, and 
grows fo handy in the family — looks 
after the dairy, and tends her little bro- 
ther. But Richard will have it ſo. He 
talks too of moving to Nettleby farm 


next Lady Day—a ſorry kind of a place, 


to be ſire — but he ſays it will zr] our 


induſtry the more, and that we ſhall then 


learn to be ſomething better than gentle- 
folks.“ 


* He has got ſtrange notions in his head, 
Suſan—I always thought it was the pride 
of moſt families to riſe in the world, and 


to have an ambition to goes their 
children.” 


1 very true, Sir Simon. Theſe are my 


thoughts, I muſt, from the bottom of my 


heart, confeſs; but I am obliged, not- 
wichltanding, to give into my huſband's 
1 — moroſe- 


Tj 
66 
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cc 


cc 
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ce 
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cc 


. 66 


«c 
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mocelenchs I have given my pledge, 
you know, to obey ; and obedience, to 
be ſure, is my duty : but 1 cannot help, 
for all that, to be pleaſed when I ſee my 


fon and daughter improve in their learn- 


ing, and look a little better than the 
clodpoles around us; and notwithfland- 
ing his railing ſo much at gentility, I am 
{ure there is more goodneſs and virtue, 
and I may ſay induſtry too, to be found 


among thoſe who are decently brouglit 


up, than among the very loweſt of tlie 


villagers ; who, to my certain know- 


ledge, the more they are ragged, poor, 
and ignorant, the more the vices gain 
ground among them.“ 


« I believe it,” replied Sir Simon. But 


why is my friend Dick Underwood ſo 


over- and- above ſevere in his family?“ 


c He has been ſo ever fince the ruin of 


La) 


c 


his friend, farmer Sudbury's family.” 


DocToR 


E ] 
MRS. UNDERWOOD'S ANECDOTE PUT INTO 
SOME FORM BY PHILPOT. 
% Farmer Sudbury had two ſons and 
« three daughters, He was always for 
« puſhing his children, as he called] it, and 
« ſ-ared no pains and expence in giving 
ce them the beſt of educations. His eldeſt 
« ſon, William, he put under a noted 
&« lawyer in London; and his ſon Thomas 
« he ſent to the Univerſity to riſe in the 
ce church. The three girls went to boatd- 
e ing ſchools at thirty pounds a year each, 
© to be made fine ladies of — and fine 
ce ladies, in good truth, they turned out. 
Molly, the oldeſt, was aſked by her mo- 
ther, Dame, as her neighbours uſed to 
66 call her, to ſtand at the waſh-tub ; but 
* ſhe ſoon gave her to underſtand, that 
6e gentility was not to be treated in that 
* wiſe. —* La, mama,” ſaid ſhe, © the 
* daughter of Mr. Ebony, the cabinet- 
© maker, never does theſe matters, for 
her mama keeps waſher-women to ſave 
* her white hands from growing coarſe 
= © vith dabling in ſope ſuds.'— The girl 
" RY © 5 now rebuked for pride, and growing 
above her family. Snubbed perpetu- 
5 G 4 6 ally 
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ally * her mother, and ils by a town 
boarding ſchool to deſpiſe the ruſty 
roof that nurſed her, ſhe ſoon preferred 
the abandoned addreſſes of a gay officer; 
and with the promiſe of a ſmart riding 
dreſs, and aflurances of the moſt faith- 


months of her pretty face and his eaſy 
conqueſt, ſhe was turned off to ſeek her 


fortune with ſome freſh gallant, 


P The ſecond daughter, Miſs Lucy, N 


was taught to be a milliner, and arriving 


from London with all the new modes, 
ſhe ſoon turned the heads of all the 


laſſes of the village about ſmart caps 


and flurrigig bonnets. But Miſs Lucy 


had not been long in this profeſſion be- 


fore ſhe was obliged to decamp ſud- 
denly, and was not heard of till a few 
months afterwards, to the great grief of 
poor Sudbury and his wife, The ſlander 
of the village ſays ſhe was obliged to 
leave her ſhop for the ſake of a little 
bantling, the fruit of an intrigue with a 


banker 8 clerk i in the 1 of 
4 Lom- 


+ 
_ 
hi 


ful love, Miſs Polly left her home; and 2 
after the officer had boaſted for a few |* 


£c 


of 


I 129 


« Lombard Street, of the age of eighteen, 
« who had promiſed her marriage vhen he 
« was received a partner in the houſe, 
c which might be fairly computed, on the 
« lapſe of at leaſt twenty years; provided 
his fidelity and ability were ſo happily 
« rewarded. 


0 


* 


e The youngeſt daughter happening to 
© be pock marked, and ſomewhat ill- 
« favoured, the mother reſolved on keep- 
ing her at home to aſſiſt in the family 


N 


* 


c 


but jealous of her ſiſter's better fortune, 


&« ſhe was always twitting her parents with 
« their partiality, and lamenting her own 
hard fortune in being brought up in that 
line which nature had originally intended 
her for. The inſenfibility of her own ſupe- 
« rior happineſs by degrees ſubſided, and 
* ſhe now finds ſhe is indebted to her want 
of perſonal charms for her preſent pecu- 
liar good fortune of life. 


* 


* 


La) 


o 


«a 


c William, the Jens by ſtudying at 

“the Temple, very ſoon grew aſhamed 
of his home, and the reſpectable ſta- 

tion of his parents; and as one of 


G 5 pe 5 his 


c 


La) 


cc 


© 
« his companions, in a rude vagary, twit- 
{© ted him with the name of lawyer bum- 
& kin, his pride inſiſted on the ſatisfaction 
4 of a gentlemaa, and he was ſhot through 
2E his body with a piſtol ball. 


Thomas, the parſon, turned his coat 
4 for a red one, becauſe the farmers in the 
pariſh called him a Methodiſt preacher; 
and his father, to flatter his own vanity, | 
« and the reſentment of his neighbours, I 
he bought him a pair of colours: but the 
« palate of the corps not reliſhing the ſon 
* of a rich and reſpectable yeoman to mets 
with them, he was obliged to leave Eng- 
“land for America to balance the want of 
5 genteel birth with his perſonal valour. 
On the firſt day of his landing, ſingled 
v, out by an American ſavage behind a 
* buſh, being rather too proud of his 
«© cockade and gorget, he was left on the 
© ſands with a hole through his body by 
the ball of a rile—a prey to ſea cormo- 
4 rants. 
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«© Thus ended a blooming and healthy 


« line of poor Sudbury, who, by aſpiring 
6 * £9 
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« to raiſe his family to thoſe ſtations which 
« were only peculiar to a certain deſcrip- 
« tion of people, he has now to lament 


c his abſurdity in beſtowing an education 


« on his children, which drew upon them 
« the greateſt curſe and vengeance of 


"© fate. 
„ 4 1s 


AN ATTEMPT TO DELINEATE CHARACTER. 


There is always ſome leading trait in 
men which turns their thoughts to a certain 
bias. Tis in vain to attempt to change the 
courſe of their actions in this caſe — danger 
is generally ſtepping in between our good 
intentions, when we are throwing a check 
in their way; and we never fail to find them 
farther off the game of their happineſs, not- 
wichſtanding all our moſt ſedulous endea- 
yours to turn them to our inclinations. 


ine heart of Underwood had been for a 


cCourte ot years fixed on ſome improvements 


in the line of his proſeſſion; which, by an 
uncommon ſhare of enthuſiaſm, he had 
heated his fancy v.ith, and which had 


amounted, in his mind, by a ſpecies of na- 


G 6 tural 


E: 2 32 1 
tural ſophiſtry, to the moſt honourable in 
the Britiſh dominions. 


He had gained ſome premiums from the 


ſociety of arts and ſciences for his ingenuity 


in the management of land; and, poſſeſſed 


with an enterpriſing ſpirit, he was ſur— 


priſed his wife and children did not * 


into the ſame fervour. 


Perhaps it may be for the want of 2 


worldly participator in our peculiar no- 
tions of happineſs — in our virtues, follies, 


caprices, whims, or friſkineſs, that our minds 


are fometimes inclined to return inward 


upon ourſelves, and we then are tempted to 
ſurvey our actions with gloom or moroſe- 
neſs. 


\ 


Sir Simon had gained the upland — 


Underwood was reſting himſelf under a 
hedge, and his ſon Samuel ſeated at a ſmall 


eh; 6h 5 


diſtance with a book in his hand. A nev- 


invented plough was near them—the horles 
eating a whiſp of hay, and the plough boy 
exhilarating nature with a coarſe repaſt. 


When 


egotiſm. 


1 

When the Baronet approached, Under- 
wood roſe up with a ſmile on his face; and 
not doubting but the fame of his plough 
had been the cauſe of his viſit, the predo- 
minant paſſion of his heart burſt forth with 
the moſt delectable ſtore of circumſtantial 


4 


Sir Simon heard him with patience, and 
he ſympathiſed with his animated diſcourſe 
on the improvements of his farm. 


At the head of this ſection was prefi xed, 


* a mind proof to the ſnares of ambition.” 


It is here neceſſary to clear up the ambi- 
guity of the expreſſion. The remark was 
intended to be applied to my honeſt friend 
Underwood. But in the develloping of his 
character the word ambition ſhould more 
intimately apply to his diſclaiming any 
views of raiſing his family to a ſtation in 
life beyond their own origin. But with 
him thys glory of the human heart pauſed 
on the culture of his grounds, and the pre- 
tence of proving himſelf one of the moſt 
experienced and capable farmers in the 


County of Kent, And ſuch is man in 


maxims 


on che extraneous happineſs of individuals? 


7” EW] 
maxims of this world's happineſs, that all 
the honours of opulence and exalted con- 


ditions could not equiponderate the honour 
of this ſpecies of popularity. 


Cenſure me not, then, to whom the leſs 
penetrating laws of human nature is im- 
parted, when thus arrayed in the grim co- 
lours of mifanthrophy. I am curious to 
diſpoſſeſs the human heart of its indepen- 
dant honours, and to aſſign to it all the 
ſelfiſh arts and reſources, to cozen the worid 
with its falſe pretenſions. oy” © | 


Perhaps thou art moved to admire the firm 


integrity of Underwood? But when thou 


art informed that ſordid ſelfiſhneſs was more ö | 
manifeſted in his maxims of life than the 
defire of imparting pleaſure and a recipro-- ! 
cal happineſs to his wife and children,. 
thou may eſt then be inclined to groupe this © 
character with thoſe whom' thou haſt had T t 
diſcernment to view the motives of. 3 : 
However ſtrong might be his natural in- : 
telligence, would you reaſon with a ruſtic | 


Puffe d 
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puffed up with a ſenſe of his own conſe- 
quence in the rank which he holds in civil 


ſociety, he has not ſufficient philanthrophy 


to conſider that he reigns deſpotic under 
his own thatch, and that he is planning a 


ſyſtem, to which his family muſt yield with 


the moſt ä and unlimited obedience. 


Reſerved * the taſk of * and re- 
finement, the well regulated ſoul will not 
ſuffer its own maxims to be ſubverſive of 
general happineſs. It will contemplate the 
grand theatre of life on a broad, varied, 
and party-checkered ſcale of action; and 
though it may endeavour to attract the no- 
tice of others to its own ſelfiſh inclinations, 
it will ſtill admit of a perfect toleration in 
all its intercourſes. By this complacent 


rule of conduct we are always ſure on our 
Journey to pick up ſome well-diſpoſed and 


cheertul friend to beguile the time. *Tis 
the polite traveller, and him only, who can 
entertain his companicen with good humour 


and urbanity — whether the viands of his 
ES friend are favoured with garlic or aſafœtida, 
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he can eat his own mutton without 4 nauſea 


at the capricious haut gout. 
With 


WE 

With theſe ſentiments of men and man- 
ners did the Baronet accoſt his tenant, with 
whom he withdrew to a neighbouring copſe 
but they were ſentiments—huſh —the 
pride of my own heart is here intermed- 
ling—they were ſentiments of my own foſ- 
tering —it was my own filling up on the 
grand deſign of nature — I loved the 
Baronet, and this maſterſhip of finiſhing the 
picture did not a little inſtance the 1 love 
of the artiſt. 


«© TI am come,” ſays he, to aſk your 
« reafons for that reluctance of family con- 


« nection which you difcovered in your 


« converlation when you put into my 
£ 


La) 


cc ward?“ 


Wr ſtared — ſeemed not to com- 
prehend his meaning. 


« You oppoſe the match of your 


& daughter to the heir of an honourable 
* title and great eſtates — On what other 


* premiſes, than from a ſordid conception, 
ce that your groveling heppancly will be 
&« jnvaded 


” "ER 
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hands the love letter of my ſon Ed- = 
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invaded by a change of condition Are 
you aſhamed to wear a better coat, or to 
ſee your ſervants tilling that ground to 
which your ſpirit of lucre obliges you 
now to lend an aſſiſting hand? Or is it 
becauſe a ſervile cuſtom has brought 
your happineſs down to the contempla- 
tion of a fine field of wheat, and you are 
diſguſted with the produce, when laid 
before you on a clean cloth, and. under a 


richer canopy than you poſſeſs at Old- 


thorpe? Let me hear your prejudice, 


„ farmer. 


« Are you aſhamed to ſee your family 
proſperous, and obſtinate in refuſing a 
poſitive good ?— Do you ſuffer yourſelf 
to be overruled by your leading paſſion 


of inventing new ploughs and farming 


implements, ſo as not to beſtow a thought 


on the leading paſſion of your wife and | 
children F” 


8 ſtill ſtaring; and in a perfect 


maze at this unexpected overture, was at a 
loſs for expreſſion the Baronet proceeded. 
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&« The letter of my {on to your daughter 
convinces me that his heart has received 
an early impreſſion, which time will not 
eflace without much violence; and! 
have here to dread the conſequence of 
thole paſſions which, when once averted 
from their natural and honourable 


courſes, too often render the man a prey 


to the moit ſervile and proſligate princi- 
ples of pleaſure. I am willing to encou- 
rage his paſſion for your daughter, my 
honeſt friend — There is an argument in 
his letter which aſſures ine of the right 
courſe I am purſuing—it will, at the 
beſt, be but an experiment, and I have 
only myſelf to condemn if time proves 
my ſyſtem erroneous, 


« Let me be the ſecret governor of your 
family, and try me, whether I cannot be 


the beſt pilot for their happineſs.” 


The farmer caſt a ſtern eye on the B1- 


ronet, thanked him with a manlike Erevity 
for the high honour he was deſirous of con- 


ferring on his family; but perſiſted in hi: 


reſolution to wave * connection. 


Inequi- 


1 


N 


1 


Ln 
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Inequality of ſtations, the ſcorn of his 


equals, were ſome of Underwood's ſcat- 
tered expreſſions. | 


The Baronet readily replied to his ob- 
jections. 


« My fortune,” ſays he, * will bear you 
© through the malice of the world. Iwill 
© undertake the education of your daughter 
ce till ſhe is old enough for marriage—this 
« will, perhaps, force the prejudices of her 
& ladyſhip to comply with my ſyſtem.” 


Underwood again repelled the Baronet's 


tender by the moſt ſullen reſiſtance. 


BOCTOR 
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DOCTOR PHILPOT'S SKILL IN THE HU- 


MAN HEART DOUBTFUL — THE NEG0- 


TIATION REJECTED. 


O N the return of the Baronet from Old- 
3} thorpe I was inſtructed in theſe proceed- 
© | ings, and the budget of his plans opened. 


Having failed in his negotiations, it was 
my turn to be employed in the embaſſy. 


Fanny -was to be ſent to a boarding 
ſchool; and at the expiration of two years ; 
ſhe was to go to France, to be under the 

care of my ſiſter Gordon, whoſe huſband i 
| had fallen a ſacrifice to the Steuart cauſe in g 
the late rebellion, and who reſided at Paris 

on a very conſiderable income. : 
| To this mode of education the natura of 


vanity of Mrs. Underwood would, doubt- 
lefs, aſſent; and as the plot would be kept 
| a per- 


1 of | 


14r 1 
4 ry ſecret from Lady Hales, ſhe 


would naturally the more readily conform 
to the Baronet's projects. 


We were thus certain of the mother— 
the difficulty to conquer the father. 


On the ſame evening I therefore repaired 
to the farm. Underwood had juſt arrived 
from his daily labour. There was an un- 
uſual dejection in his countenance —and I 
thought by his manner he. had anticipated 
my viſit as ariſing from the overture of the 
Baronet. 


Having had frequent opportunities, on 
my long viſits at Boxley, to encounter this 
farmer in my ſolitary walks, and holding a 
converſation with him on the tillage of 
ground, by degrees we had formed a kind 
of ſocial acquaintance, and in time 1 had 
acquired his confidence. | 


I ſoon opened to him my negotiation, by 


aſking him his reaſons for 9 the 
offers of the Baronet. 


He 
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He had no wiſh, he ſaid, to alter the con- 


dition of his family. 


he cometh; would you reject chis blel⸗ 
ſing of your Maker ? 


ce What,” I replied, © ſuppoſe you 
were to increaſe your fortune, by your 
ingenuity and ſkill in the culture of 
your eſtate, to that degree as to enable 
your family to live independant, and, 
like the rich man, to have ſervants un- 
der you, to ſay to this man, Do this, 
and he doth it; to another, Come, and 


© In the language oy a divine, 1 miſt 
avow, that if it has pleaſed the Al. 
mighty, for purpoſes beſt known to his 
great wiſdom, to fulfil ſome great deſign 


of his providential interference, to call al 
you to a more exalted ſtation in lite, de 


th 


ſhould you not exert your greateſt reſo- 
lution to acquit yourſelf of that duty, 
and accept of this charge ' as coming 
from his hands ? Surveying, therefore, 
the overture of Sir Simon in a religious 
ſenſe, does it not become your eſſential 

| 6 duty 


(. 1s 3 


ec duty to beſtow upon it your ſerious con- 


c ſideration? 


„ Again, I muſt briefly ſtate to you 
© other ſentiments on this ſingular plan of 
« happineſs which the Baronet had de- 
c viſed for his ſon. 


ha) 


ce Nature, when properly, when confiſ- 


0 tently attended to, is our beſt guide for 


© happineſs — and how can you conſider 
the attachment of a young couple to be 
« unnatural, when founded upon the ſame 
principles as thoſe of your daughter and 
« Mr. Edward.“ | 


Finding his demurs riſing upon me, I 


repelled them ſucceſſively by anticipation, 


aſſuring him, that he might be ſtill conſi- 
dered as the independant yeoman; and as 
the luſtre of his family and fortune in- 


creaſed, fo he might have a far greater op- 


portunity of proving to the world his firm 
adherence to the duties of his profeſſion, 
and of his ſtrength of mind in maintaining 
a ſpirit, unſhaken by the ſmiles of fortune, 

5 and 
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and a judgement unimpaired by i its kur- 
ries. | 


Thus, with Underwood's prepoſſeſſion in 
my favour, and the moſt convincing ora- 
| tory on my ſide, poſſibly alſo with good 
hopes that a little of worldly vanity might 
ſteal into his heart, I fancied his inflexible 


ſpirit would yield to my — 
f 


I now — to him, by the moſt indu- 
bitable fact, that on the failure of ſucceſs 
in this plan of matrimony, in caſe of a 
change of ſentiment on the ſide of young 
Hales, that he would have the moſt com- 
petent ſettlement on his daughter — that as 
the ſyſtem of her education might exceed 
the ſtation of her birth, the Baronet had come | 
to a reſolution to introduce her into life at a 
proper age as his own child, and to give 
her every other ſuitable advantage. 


In reply to my negotiation, Underwood 
anſwered to the following purport : — That 
he was a ſtubborn philoſopher in his prin- 

_ Ciples of happineſs —that what the world 

—— genteel life, he conſidered, of all 
| things 
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things, the meſt miſerable. There could 
be no real happineſs, he thought, without 
mental and bodily labour, which calm in- 
dependence ſerved completely to baniſh. 
When the mind is left to its own reſource, 
without a forcible ſtimulus to action, it ge- 
nerally ſinks into indolence, and the moſt 
licentious ſentiments take poſſeſſion of it. 
That his obſervation of the higher, or more 
opulent orders of ſociety, had led him re- 
peatedly to this opinion, and he therefore 
would obſtinately adhere to theſe ſentiments 
N which conviction had forced upon him — 
; ſentiments which would incline him to ac- 
cept of an honourable mediocrity, united 
with compulſion to labour, the dower which 
he intended to beſtow on his daughter, in | 
preference to the moſt ſplendid ſtation. 
The latter the human mind could not al- 
ways have ſufficient fortitude to manage 
with prudence, while the former was almoſt 
certain to lead the poſſeſſor to a more 


eminent degree of happineſs in this life. 
| | 3 x 


From theſe ſentiments he was fixed in 
his reſolutions to refuſe his daughter to the 
lon of the Baronet, were he even to be 
wok 8 certain 


all 
955 
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certain the match would prove acceptable 
in the eye of all his connections. That the 
young folks could not. at their time of life, 
fall martyrs to a childiſh paſſion, and that 
Sir Simon Hales could doubtleſs diſcover 
ſome other method of ſeting his ſon in a 
ſtile of marriage to his wiſhes. 


Struck with ſentiments delivered to me 
nearly in a ſimilar form, I could not fail to 
cConſider Underwood in the light of ſome 
primitive ſage which might ſerve to adorn 
ny page of antient hiſtory. 


To reply — to endeavour to foil him, 
armed with ſuch formidable weapons, would 
be a taſk beyond the art of a Grecian ſo- 

Phiſt or declanner, 


In filence I gave up the point—bur I re- 


1 queſted to ſee the little ele& of Edward's 


heart before I took my leave of this truly- 
dignified character of a Britiſh yeoman. 

The countenance of Mrs. Underwood 
brightened 


TT REF 
brightened on my requeſt, and ſhe left the 
room to fetch her daughter, 


But ſhe ſoon returned with great appear- 
ance of agitation — Fanny was no where to 
be found. It was far beyond the uſual hour 
of her abſence from the premiſes of the 
farm ſervants were diſpatched —no tidings 
—our anxieties increaſed - night was draw- 
ing on apace— Underwood himſelf began 
to diſcover ſome diſquietude. 


All the grounds were ſearched near the 
houſe, and a perpetual ſhouting kept up 
for the ſpace of ſome hours, and every 
_ exertion made uſe of to diſcover her in 
vain. | 


Mrs. Underwood, in a paroxiſm of diſ- 
traction, wandering -over the houſe, and 
delivered up to the moſt heart-rending 
anguiſh. 


Her huſband had ſaddled one of his 
fleeteſt horſes, and was mounted to ride 


over the country in purſuit of her. Two of 
A the 
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the ſervants were diſpatched to the neigh- 
bouring villages, and I myſelf prepared to 
ſet off for Boxley, where I was in hopes of 
gaining ſome intelligence of this extraordi- 
nary circumſtance, 
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ERITICAL EVENT IN THE FAMILY OF 
THE HALESES. 


Still continued from the Doctor's note book. 


ö Ox my return to the Boxley manſion 
my ſurpriſe was very great. The ſon of my 
friend and patron was returned from Weſt- 


minſter. 


= ſer him ar this critical juncture could 
not fail of confirming me in my ſentiments, 

that he was the cauſe of the unhappineſs at 
Oldthorpe. But I was ſoon undeceived 
in my too haſty conceptions—Cautious and 
miſtruſtful age is always ſevere in its cen- 
ſures of youth. 


The Baronet was in uncommon ſpirits, 
and, with a countenance of unuſual hila- 
rity, preſented me with the following letter 
it was from the head maſter of Weſt⸗ 
minſter: 


H 3 « now 
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© J now return your ſon with a mind 
* that does honour to this foundation, and 
* to thoſe who have been entruſted with 
5 the ſucceſs of his natural talents. 


| It would be doing injuſtice to the unli- 

* mited confidence which you have placed 
& in me, were I not to make him the meſ- 
“ ſenger of theſe favourable ſentiments, 
and to give you the earlieſt information 
« of his fitneſs for an immediate introduc- 
& tion to either of our Univerſities,” 


When l had peruſed the letter, Sir Simon 
_ approached me with a repetition of delight, 
and enquired after the ſucceſs of my nego- - 
ciation with Underwood. 


We had retired apart, and I informed 
him of the ſtrange and melancholy tale of 
the loſs of Fanny. 


But when I related to him the inflexibi- 
lity of Underwood, he ſeemed—were it poſ- 
ſible, equally — at the farmer's : 
firmneſs. 


We 


[ gn 


We now fixed our ſuſpicions without re- — Ho 


ſerve on Lady Jekyll's-machination ; con- 


fidering no other than that ſhe having 15 


heard from Lady Hales the connection of 
Edward, had contrived to get the little 
Fanny out of the way, to favour her views 
of a match between her daughter and his 
ſon — and to operate this ſcheme, he had 
marked down, on the ſcore of probability, 
that the widow of a Nabob would not feel 
the leaſt compunction of conſcience, were 
ſhe to cony it by che blackeſt of all — 
iniquity. 


It was now conſidered as a matter of ſe- 
rious concern to keep Edward a perfect 
ſtranger to this event: for the Baronet could 
think no other, than a youth of a natural 
tender heart and fine feeling would be 
ſeized with a too forcible. ſhare of grief on 
this occaſion. < +333 


The letter to Mrs. Underwood he de- 
| clared to have been the effuſions of no 
common tender inclination for the ſex— 
there was a marked reflection anda digeſted 
ſyſtem which run through the whole—it 
| „ became 
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became him then to treat the ſentiments of 


his child with reſpect and the greateſt cau- 
tion—for he ſaid he had but too often rea- 
ſon to remark in life, the negligent conduct 
of parents as to fimilar ſentiments of their 
children — the cauſe of all their future 
miſery — the cauſe of relaxation in their 


morals—the cauſe of the diſſipation of their 


fortunes—loſs of health—loſs of reputation 


_ — whereas, if ſimilar ſentiments were cau- 


tiouſly cheriſhed and matured, they might 
reflect the higheſt honours on the human 
ſoul— they would, doubtleſs, turn out the 
beſt of all poffible good. 


«© Not,” ſays he, 5 but I would in pre- 


t ference have choſen my ſon to be allied 
ce to more ſuitable conditions— yet ſeeing 
* that chance has ſo operated, I conſider 


« jt as my greateſt pleaſure and duty to 


e accept of the minor evil, and to order 
<« the plan of his engagement with more 


«6 conſiſtency. But, my dear Doctor, he 


continued, you ſee my plan is fruſtrated, 


« and I fear the boy will be greatly hurt 
« by thels accidents. 


4 Youth 


t 


ur 


1 

« Youth will pair like the turtle dove 
4 its little parties ſhould be watched with 
« uncommon diligence. Early principles, 
« prejudices, impreſſions, likes and diſ- 
« likes, are not ſoon diſlodged from the 
« tender fancy. Age, ſowered with worldly 
« diſappointments, generally contemplates 
« the paſt paſſages of life, and it pauſes 
« where its troubles have been ſeverely 
„ felt. My boy will never forget his 
„Fanny; and myſelf, Doftor—I hue had 

6 my innocent days of frolic too. | 


But he did not „ Baronet was 
much chagrined at the event, and he fore- 
boded a coming evil. 


It was planned that I ſhould accompany 
Edward to Cambridge—that he was to re- 
main but à few days at Boxley, and we were 
to watch his motions —the time was to be 
laid out in parties to withdraw his intentions 
from viſiting Oldihorpe. 


| Two days elapſed—Underwood uſed his 
_ unremitting diligence, night and day, to 
diſcover his daughter ; but he had returned 

7 ma 
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to his houſe without any ſucceſs, and gr eatly 
fatigued in body and mind. 


On the third day, in the morning, Ed- 
ward did not make his uſual appearance at 
the breakfaſt hour. On enquiry he had 
been obſerved early to take the road to- 
wards Oldthorpe. A ſervant was imme— 
diately diſpatched, and intelligence brought 
that he had been at the farm : and, to add 
to the increaſing anxieties of the Baronet, 
one of the beſt hunters was found miſſing 
from the ſtable, which cauſed a conjecture 
that he had returned home, and ſet off on 


fome mag 


Mes, Underwood had bow ſeized with a 
delirium from her grief, and was confined 
to her bed in the moſt alarming ſtate of 
health — but what cauſed ſome degree of 
ſuſpicion on the ſide of a ſervant maid was, 
after the departure of Edward Hales, which 


was ſudden, and attended with great rapi - 


dity, the girl had immediately abſconded. 


T hus, with a boſom teeming with the 


greateſt ſuſpence imaginable, he was loſt 


in 


fo 
J 4 


un 


1 
in conjecture, not knowing what inter- 
pretation could be put on his de par- 
ture. | 


However, in the courſe of the afternoon, 


the carriage of Lady Jekyll drove to the 
door with great haſte—ſome light was now 
introduced in this extraordinary affair.— 


She came to report the ſtate of her ſon, 


who had, in the courſe of the morning, 
been violently affaulted by Edward Hales; 
and, after having undergone a ſevere horſe- 
whipping, he ſet off with the fame * 
he came with. 


wk Jekyll had arrived to enquire into 
this procedure, to know why her ſon had 
fallen under young Hales's diſpleaſure, and 
tor which purpoſe the preliminary ot her 
diſcourſe was decorated with much aſperity. 


- But Ed ward Hales was * where to be 
| found—the Baronet in the greateſt poſſible 
agitation of fpirit — divided in his mind— 


uncertain whether to purſue his on, or to 


wait the iſſue of his return. 
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| moſt ſevere caſtigation from Edward; but 
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At intervals the ſteady turn of Edward 
gave him fortitude ; at others, the impetu- 
ofity of youth hurried his ſenſes to the 
ſtretch of inquietude. In this conflict I 
gave my advice, and produced this argu- 
ment for his conſolation — To ſubmit, and 


patiently to repoſe confidence in the con- 
duct of his fon. 


We had learnt that he had been early to 


Oldthorpe — that he muſt have been in- 


formed of the loſs of his favourite Fanny— 
the abſconding of the maid the chaſliſe- 
ment of young Jekyll afforded every ſtrong 


t Treaſon to conjecture that he had gained 
{ome intelligence which would lead to her 


diſcovery. 


'Thefe were the moments in which the 


_ enterpriſing ſpirit of youth was fired with 


adventure—the courſe muſt be taken—my 
friend, the Baronet, muſt wait the conſe- 
quence—Edward had ingenuity, perſever- 


ance, and courage— From the deſcription 


of Lady Jekyll, her ſon had received the 


the 


. 


the cauſe of the offence ſhe ſeemed to be 
perfectly innocent of. 


We therefore judged it expedient to ac- 
company this lady to her houſe, where we 
were in hopes to acquire ſome inſight into 
the myſtery ; and to this her ladyſhip aſ- 
ſented, but not without certain marks of 
heſitation. 


At the inſtant young Jekyll obſerved us 
ſtepping out of the carriage, he was im- 
preſſed with terror and alarm. Whether 
afraid of a ſecond onſet, or overawed by 
his appearance, his uneaſineſs ſeemed very 
conſpicuous ; which, being obſerved by 
Sir Simon, he inſtantly put interrogatories 
to him— heſitation followed — he looked at 
his mother. 


It was now obvious they were both con- 
cerned in a plot which reſpected the loſs of 
the little Fanny; and his former ſurpriſe 
being chus ſtrengthened by the heſitation 
of the ſon, and his ſuent, though exprel- 
five, 
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five, appeal to his mother, cauſed him to 


charge her ladyſhip on the ſpot with being 
a party concerned in the affair, 


5 Young Jekyll trembled. 


Her ladyſhip accuſed Sir Simon of rude- 


; neſs and effrontery. 


This was no time, he replied, for much 


ceremony — and added, that he was well 


convinced her ſon would not have received 
chaſtiſement from the hands of his ſon Ed- 
ward, unleſs he had well merited it. 


At this period the young man's tutor, 


with much pertneſs, ſtepped forward, and 
adviſed them not to anſwer the Baronet. 


He was a witneſs, he ſaid, to the aſſault 
which young Hales had committed; and 
he told Lady Jekyll to move the ame 1 in a 
court of law. 


Here Sir W lified up his cane as if 


inclined to lay the fame over his ſhoulders 
But Mr. M*<Cutrygrace, the name of the 


tutor, thought proper to retreat with young 
. 
To 


1 
Jo acquire information in this intereſt- 
ing affair now exceeded our ſkill. Lady 
Jekyll aſſumed a tone of imperiouſneſs 
talked of juſtice ſneered at the Baronet's 
heat of temper and proteſted that his ac- 
cuſations were erroneous. ; 


* 


Her declarations were ſcarcely finiſhed 


when' a country wench was ſeen entering 
the court yard, whom we had paſſed on the 
road, and who, having eſpied us, inſtantly 
made up, and defired to. 1 with the 


Baronet * 


The girl, obſerved by young Jekyll, 
made him ſneak into the houſe. — © Sir, 
“% may it pleaſe your honour to forgive 
„ me;” —and here ſhe dropped upon her 
knees, with her blue apron up to her eyes, 
ſobbing and begging: forgiveneſs without 
intermiſſion — accuſing young Jekyll as the 
inſtigator, and of having received a bribe 
from a gentleman on a viſit at her ALY p' 
houſe. = 


ay 


Aber theſeebullitions of repentance were 
2: N62] 2:1 22 
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over, We ſoon acquired the following true 
ſtate of the caſe. 


This girl was the abſconded ſervant of 
farmer Underwood, who had been ſuborned 
by young Jekyll to trepan Fanny to the 
ſide of the London road, where there was 
a poſt-chaiſe in waiting ; wherein was ſeated 
a Mr. Fitz-Morris, the ſon of a Viſcount of 
that name, who had been at Lady Jekyll's 
on a ſhooting party, and an intimate of 
her ſon, who was alſo there, and into which 
ſhe was forced by the violence of the party. 


The country girl continued, by obſerv- 
1ng, that Edward Hales had diſcovered the 
greateſt marks of grief and indignation 
when he heard of Fanny's departure, and 
that his agony had melted her 1 into a con- 
feſſion of her crime. 


Firs-Monis had made repeated viſits to 
Oldthorpe under various pretences, and 
had endeavoured to inſinuate himſelf into 
the maid's favour to accompliſh his ends in 
the ſeduction of Fanny; but not ſucceed- 
ing in his paſſion, he had contrived the in- 

ſidious 


[ 266 } 
ſidious meaſure of forcing her to elope with 
him. e f 


Thus, with the counſel of the maid, and 
the contrivance of Fitz-Morris, the plot 
ſucceeded—but how proſecuted, the conſe- 
quences of this deſperate and abandoned 
project muſt diſcover. 


When Edward Hales had received the 
information of the maid, the plot of Fitz- 
Morris remained with young Jekyll, and 
he was therefore determined to force him 
to that confeſſion which might lead to the 
diſcovery of his beloved Fanny. 


Having obtained, by corporeal chaſtiſe- 
ment, the courſe which Fitz-Morris had 
taken, it was obvious he was ſmitten with 
the true ſpirit of enterpriſe, and that he 
would effect, were it poſſible, her reſcue 
from the iniquitous attempt of this liber- 
tine, | 


Lady Jekyll was now abaſhed and con- 
fronted with the nature of her ſon's per- 
tidy ; and the Baronet and myſelf returned 
| 5 > 0 


[ © Þ 


to Boxley with no [mall ſhare of indigna- 
tion againſt her inſidious machinations, 
and with the moſt ſerious apprehenſions of 


ſome deſpcrate proceedings on the fide of 
Edward. 


We now concluded, that the moſt pru- 
dent method to adopt would be to ſet off 
for town; and, having every intelligence 
requiſite to put us on a favourable tract, we 

- entertained the beſt hopes of making a tull 
diſcovery in this affair. 


8 k 
. 


On our arrival the Baronet ordered his 
travelling chaite at the door, and we both 

| aſcended. At Chatham we heard of Fitz- 

Morris, and his ſon. The latter was on 

| horſeback, and purſuing his courſe towards 

if town with much ſpeed : but his purſuit be- 

ing ſome days after the expedition of Fitz- 

i Morris, we were apprehenſive that the un- 

1 happy Fanny might be _ ed to his de- th 
"= | 5 | viſes. | | in 
4 


2 
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THE TOWN EXPEDITION. 


quiries after his ſon were naturally ſudden, 
and without much reſerve. 


The Viſcount was an in acquaintance of Sir 


Simon Hales's, and he received us with re- 


3 ſpect and attention. He lamented the diſ- 


ſipated and unſteady conduct of his ſon ; 
and knowing he had been on a viſit in his 
neighbourhood at Lady Jekyll's, he au- 
gured that his conduct had been the cauſe 
of our viſit. 


Sir Simon, with brevity, only ſignified 
that he was apprehenſive of a meeting tak- 
ing place between him and his ſon Ed- 


ward; and as it concerned a matter of 


offence committed in the neighbourhood, 
in which he was himſelf much intereſted, 


he was therefore deſirous of interpoſing 


between 


Ox our arrival in town we immediately 
repaired to Lord Fitz-Morris's. Our en- 
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A 
between them, leſt any alarming conſe- 
quences might enſue. 


&« Sir,” replied the Viſcount, “ my ſon 


« unfortunately, by the caprice of an aunt, 
* 15 now his own maſter ; and having juſt 


« left the Univerſity, he has entered life 


% with a commiſſion in the dragoons — 
C 


A 


always the enſignia of diſſipation and 
imprudence — ] am ſorry to ſay his pal- 


N 


c ſions are too much afloat—I do not wiſn 


© to enquire particularly into his conduct 


% in your neighbourhood — He is old 


N 


enough to be his own arbiter in thoſe 
* matters which may concern his honour— 
& J ſhall, therefore, not ſcreen him from 


either your's, or your ſon's purſuits.” 


There was a ſingular indifference in his 
lordſhip's converſation reſpecting his ſon— 
which, poſſibly, aroſe from his own attach- 
ment to the gaitie of life, treating the in- 


diſcretions of his ſon with levity, perhaps 


to palliate his own; but more particularly 
from the little power he had over him in 
conſequence of a large ſum of money be- 


Nin to bim by a fooliſh fond relation 


when 


—_ et t.T.eoc as * oo 


in 
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when he came of age, 'which would render 
him perfectly independant of parental au- 
thority—Ridiculous and miſplaced affection 
of kindred, to alienate the child from the 
parent, to make their intereſts ſeparable, 
and to ſubvert the natural power of the 


latter. 


Fitz-Morris, not to be circumvented in 
his purſuit, had tæken up his reſidence at 
a hotel in the neighbourhood of Saint 
James's Street; and it was to that place 
we were directed to procure farther intelli- 


gence. 


We arrived at the hotel, of courſe, late 
in the evening — Fitz- Morris was gone to 
the opera — We heard that Edward and 
another youth of the ſame age had been 
only a few hours before making the ſame 


enquiries. 


Thus our time had been well diſpoſed— 
to the opera then we poſted. 


How dreadful the agitation of the 


Baronet's mind! We heard there had 
4 been 


| Ee L 166 J 
had been a diſturbance in the houſe, from 
the appearance of two Weſtminſter youths, 
as report ſtiled them, who, entering the 
pit, one of them, with great ſpi pirit and re- 
folution, had threatened to cane a pentle- 
man, and which threat he accompanied 
with ſuch epithets as could not be paſſed 
over without an immediate appeal to the 
field of honour, To which the indignant 
youth immediately challenged his adver- 
ſary. 


ET 


The parties had retired, and there was 
no doubt entertained but a duel had taken 
place. | 


Thus prepoſſeſſed with a circumſtance of 
this dreadful nature, ſo very trying to the 
feelings of a fond parent, we both made 
the beſt of our way to Ficz-Morris's hotel. 
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There we alſo had a better chance of 
hearing the earlieſt news of the combat; 
as alſo we had an opportunity of gaining 
ſome farther light into his procedure Wich 
the fair daughter of farmer Underwood. 
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On our arrival again at the hotel we were 
immediately ſtruck with a more than uſual 
buſtle. On enquiry we found it aroſe from 
a report, that Fitz- Morris had received a 


wound in a duel, and was at an adjoining 
tavern where tlie rencontre had taken place. 
- His ſervant arriving almoſt at the inſtant 


we had received this information, to exe- 
cute ſome command of his maſter, related 


the following particulars : 


That he had been accoſted at the opera 
by a young gentleman, and ſome acts of 
violence having taken place, they had de- 
cided 1n giving each other a meeting at the 
tavern in queſtion, where his maſter had 
that moment been wounded, but not in any 


material part of the body, ſo as to occaſion 
any apprehenſion of danger. 


The Baronet having acquired this infor- 


mation, and hearing that Edward had re- 
ceived no injury, it now became our buſi- 
nefs to enquire out his ſituation, and the 
ſpot where he was to be found. Our con- 
cluſions were, to ſee Fitz-Morris, or his 
lurgeon, and to gather every information 
55 pPoſſible 
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poſſible - though at the ſame time we were 
not a little rejoiced to hear the affair had 
taken ſuch a favourable turn; 3 flattering 
ourſelves alſo, that our young adventurer, 
like a ſeownd Amadis de Gaul, would by 
this have diſcovered his beloved heroine, 


Fitz-Morris's ſervant had ſcarcely paſſed 
us when he cried out, „ Sir, Sir, the 
cc young gentlemen are coming.” Caſting 
our eyes towards the door of the hotel, we 
_ obſerved Edward and his friend Cornwall 
entering, and, to their no ſmall ſurpriſe, 
particularly to that of the former, Sir Simon 
caught them both by their arm, before 
they had a glimpſe, in the impetuoſity of 
their motion, of his perſon. 


6 Oh, oh, Sir,” ſays the Baronet, ** what 
c“ deſperate action have you now on foot? 
«© Any more of your foes to piſtol ?”? 
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Edward's heart, ſeized with a panic 
and ſurpriſe, gave him no power of utter- | 
ance; and, looking up in his father's face 
with a countenance extremely expreſſive of 

the 
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the great perturbation of his ſoul, burſts i into 
a flood of tears. 
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They retired into a room apart—my pre- 
ſence of mind was, on this occaſion, not | 
wanting ; and laying hold of the ſervant of 
Fitz-Morris, I queſtioned him with point = 
and threat as to the arrival of his maſter 
with a young girl out of Kent. 
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The fellow looked confeſſion—1 followed 
up my advantage; and having aſſured 
him, that if any proof could be brought 
that he was a party concerned in this affair, 
that the laws of the country would be ſe- 
verely applied to inflict on him the moſt 


exemplary puniſhment for his infamy — "ff 
that the only remedy to exculpate him- 1 
ſelf from this affair, and alſo to ſave his =. 


maſter the ignominy of being brought to 
public juſtice, would be to divulge every 
thing which he knew in this iniquitous 
buſineſs. 
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Alarmed at my repeated threats, and 
| the energy of my proteſtations, he aſ- 
Vol. I. 1 ſured 
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| ſured me that he would give me all the in- 
telligence he was maſter of. 


Directing my enquiry as to eſſentials, I 
now learnt, that Fitz-Morris had been 
given to underſtand that Fanny -Under- 
wood had an impure attachment to Edward 
Hales, and, as ſuch, he did not conſider his 
artifice to carry her off in the very criminal 
light which I had painted it. 


Determined to loſe no time, I ſent word 
to my friends that I was engaged on a com- 
miſſion of ſome importance, and deſired 
they would not think of leaving the hotel 


till my return. 


The houſe which the valet conducted 
me to was at no great diſtance. I knocked 
at the door, and a ſervant maid appeared. 
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I enquired for the miſtreſs of the houſe l 1 
was ſhewn into a parlour, and a well- - 


dreſſed — made her appearance. 


oh 


« Madam, 1 have information that you 


© have had brought to your houſe, by a 
ce young libertine of the name of Fitz- 
& Morris, 
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« Morris, an innocent young woman, who 
« is to be doomed to the ſhameful and de- 
« teſtable purpoſes of ſeduction. — Alas 
« what do I ſay? Is not the odious deed 
« already, perpetrated? Take care, Ma- 
«© dam - remember the laws of this coun- 
« try are decreed for the protection of, in- 
e nocence, the injured, and allo for the 
« puniſhment of the guilty. This inſtant 
bring me to the poor young creature.” 
Here I raiſed my voice, and threatened, 
with loud denunciations, to apply to the 
power of juſtice. 


Fa 


* 


*© am here, Doctor Philpor—Oh d dear, 


« how glad I am It is the Doctor, — and 
ſhe continued inceſſantly crying, till burſt- 


ing open the adjoining room, I chere be- 


held the little captive ſhe flew to my 
arms, and, ſhedding a flood of tears, fol- 


lowed 1 me into the room of the proſtituted 
matron. 


» Madam,” nia an eye of reſolute 
vengeance, and arching my brow with the 
moſt determined ſhew of ſignaliſed juſtice 
_ Madam, tell me, is ſh- dorrnted” — 
12 
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Stop, Sir, — and ſhe here flung her- 


ſelf upon her knees — © Have pity on the 
«« moſt hapleſs and miſerable of the ſex.” 
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% Speak, child. 


Do] deſerve this gentleman's forgive- 
* neſs? — Have you not received compaſ- 
* ſion and pity from the moment you en- 
* tered this roof : py 


Here Fanny wept, and told a ſhort tale 
of favour and tenderneſs which ſhe had re- 
ceived from the miſtreſs of the houſe. 


—— 
2 —— — 


1 now was tranquilized — Had a parent 
been preſent, the feelings of his heart could 
not have riſen to a more pathetic height. 


Whether to applaud the uncommon 
goodneſs of heart of this impure female, 
or to render up my petition of grateful 
thanks for being thus made the liberator of 
innocence, would be difficult to ſay in 
which ſcale my Portion of ecſtaſy now pre- 


| ponderated. 


The 


1 


The little Fanny was found—a guardian 
angel had preſerved her in the moſt auſpi- 


cious moment of fortuitous trial. 


There was humanity, ſenſe, reflection, 
and penitence, in the breaſt of Mrs. Brace- 


girdle. 


Her miſcreant and tainted life loſt much 
of that indignant reproach which deep- 
rooted prejudice would have impelled me 
to load it with. 


When Fitz-Morris had lodged the cap- 


tive maid in her houſe, a bank note of a 


conſiderable amount was placed in her 
hand. The greatneſs of the ſum made me 


conſider the affair to be marked with a ſe- 
cret deſign more than intrigue, and that he 
had been made, in ſome reſpects, a tool 
nn it. 


The unhappy fituation of Mrs. Brace- 


girdle, whoſe life, from the moſt calami- 
tous ſcenes of proſtitution, had rendered 


her tributary to the plots of male ſeduction, _ 


impelled her to enter into his impious de- 
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tice to ruin her, ſhe was touched with com- 


his deſigns. 


to this purpoſe : : 


[ as 3 


ſigns - but hearing from Fanny the ſimple, 
unadorned hiſtory of his deceptious prac- 


paſſion, and had contrived, to the moment 
of her diſcovery, to amuſe Mr. Fitz-Mor- 
ris with plauſible reaſons for withholding 


Experience, too prone to accuſe young 
people with indiſcretion, levity, or a defire 
of novelty, often Judges with rigour and 
over-rated caution. Fearful of repoſing too 
much confidence in the ſimple pudor and 
innocence of Underwood's daughter, I de- 
fired ſhe would proceed in relating to me 
the arts which were uſed to force her at t this 
diſtance from her parent. 
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When, by threat and violent determina - 
tions, he had ſuppreſſed the ſudden terrors 
which had ſeized her mind, on her firſt be- 
ing forced into the chaiſe, he calmed the 
agony of her feelings by a falacious . 
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Having heard the particylars of the let- 
ter which Edward had written to Fanny 
from 
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from Lady Jekyll, as related by his mother 


on the viſit which ſhe had paid her, when 
abruptly ſhe left the preſence of Sir Simon, 


chagrined, and her- pride mortified at his 
inflexible ſpirit ; he interwove this incident 


in the following piot to engage her confi- 


dence, and, if poflible, to tranquiſize her 
fears, and to reconcile her to the ſituation 


into which ſhe had been forced. 


He aſſured her, that he had been com- 


miſſioned by Edward Hales to, undertake 


this violence; that he had ſerious inten- 
tions to make her his wife; and that, not 


doubting of her own conſent, he waited her 


arrival 1 in town to run off with her to Scot- 
land. 


That he had aſked Sir Simon's conſent; 


which being refuſed, the tranſport of his 


affection knew no other reſource than the 
one which he had now adopted. 


If therefore, on their arrival in town, 


| ſhe ſhewed any reluctance, his friend would 


not ſcruple to accompany her back again 
to her parents, and confeſs the unjuſtifiable 
. 14 ſteps 
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Reps he had taken —laying the act on his 
violent and unconquerable attachment — 
but that, at all events, ſhe muſt not accuſe 
him of any other motive than the reſolute 
determination of ſerving his friend—which 
was the only excuſe that could be made for 
bis forcible clopement with her. 


It was not preſumable the unexperi- 
enced maid could conſider otherwiſe than 
his relation to be true: and as the poſtilion 
was his own valet, with a pair of horſes not 
unſuſpected of belonging to Lady Jekyll, 
it was alſo in vain for Fanny to conduct her- 
ſelf otherwiſe than with apparent tranquil- 
lity. Thus, with a boſom teeming with 
hope that her ſituation was not without a 
remedy, when ſhe had an opportunity of 
beholding her friend Edward on her arrival 
in town, to whom her grief might be un- 
| burdened, and her anxieties mitigated by 
his compliance, ſhe might prevail on him 
to forego the deſperate ſcheme which he had 
in contemplation. 
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But what her aſtoniſhment when Fitz- 


Morris, on his lodging her at Mrs. Brace- 
Sf 5 girdle's, 


FA ms 


L 979 

girdle's, now aſſumed his own feature! — 
proteſting, when he found her ſafe in his 
poſſeſſion in a retired apartment of this 
woman, that he was induced to theſe mea- 
ſures by the force of his own love—and, 
aſſuming the impaſſioned character of the 
libertine, ſeemed ſedulous to obtain the 
completion of his wiſhes. 


But finding repulſe —the moſt reſolute 
oppoſition to every art, entreaty, and prof- 
fered attention — he was forced to deſiſt 
from his abandoned meaſures, and to ap- 
ply to the more ſkilful arts of Mrs. Brace- 
girdle to relax the firm principles of the 
terrified maiden. 


To paliate the actions of this confederate 
in town voluptuouſneſs, it is juſtice to ſay, 
that ſhe had been given to underſtand by 
Fitz-Morris that Fanny, young as ſhe was, 
had been prodigal of her charms to young 
Hales, and that it was only childiſh baſh- 
fulneſs which made her heſitate to receive 


his addreſſes but on repeated attempts to 


induce her to liſten to overtures on his ſide, 
he had by degrees acquired the lovely 
I 5 girl's 
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girl s true hiſtory — and finding truth and 
artleſs incident in it, ſhe had come to a re- 
ſolution of ſecretly conveying F anny back 
again to her parents, and to read Fitz- 
Morris a lecture on the blackneſs of his 
conduct, and the riſque he run of laying 
both of them under the laſh of the law. 


On either ſide ſhe knew herſelf to be ſe- | 
cure; for if he thought proper to inveigh 
againſt her conduct, ſhe was certain, as not 


daring to ſuffer his criminal act to tran- 
{pire, he would not be averſe to a compro- 


miſe. 


Another motive, perhaps, more impul- 
five than either might be the cauſe—ſhe 
muſt well conceive that the connections of 


F anny were of that nature as would very 


ſoon lead to a diſcovery, and then her own 
caſe would be extremely dangerous. 


8 bus, on a mature conſideration of the 
fituation of the little victim to town gal- 
lantry, it might alſo be more to her intereſt 


to turn Fitz- Morris from his purſuit of ſe- 


duction, and to make a merit of an uncer- 
4 rain 
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tain tranſaction; in which both her own 


intereſt, as well as deſign of her patron, 
might be involved. 


THE following ſhort hiſtory of Mrs. 
Bracegirdle was written on a detached ſlip 
of paper, and pinned to a leaf in the Doc- 
tors common place book. There ſeemed 
to have been a kind of preface to it the 
paper was torn at the beginning as if ſome 
memorandam had been diſcarded. 

There was ſingularity in the life of this 
woman — and ſome paſſages ſo ſtrongly 
marked with the hiſtory of life, I have been 
inclined to introduce it here by way of epi- 
ſode, as naturally connected with this period 
of the work—it can either be paſſed over, 
or read, as the good humour of the reader 
inclines him. 
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THE DIGRESSION — ON FEMALE SEDUC- 
TION. 


F OR all the pains 1 have given myſelf, 
I have only acquired a greater ſhare of 
doubt, to ſuſpend my judgement of things 
my breaſt heaves with more charity, and 
the cauſe of my fellow. creatures i is nearer to 
my heart. 


I am leſs confirmed in principles—my 


| ſagacity continually on the waver—leſs ſelf- 


ſufficient of unerring wiſdom, 


To doubt! — painful pauſe of the human 
ſoul—it will teach us a far greater ſhare of 
benevolence, and the milk of human na- 
ture may flow more abundantly. Indeed 
we are too much prone to judge with need- 
leſs precaution, and an over-ſtrained rigour | 
of our fellow-creatures. 


Atter all, ao are we —a jumble of 
good 


f 3168 3 
good and evil—ſtrange complex machines 
—] exclaimed with that wife apoſtle : — 
« O wretched man that I am, who ſhall 
« deliver me from the body of this death!” 
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I could have proceeded, but I was called 
to order by the firſt verſe of the ſame chap- 
ter Know ye not that the law hath do- 
« minion over a man as long as he liveth?“ 
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Gracious God! I would open the ſluices 
of my heart for the children of iniquity, 
andpaliate their manifold treſpaſſes, when 
I refle& on the haraſſing ſcenes of miſery 
which they have experienced in this world. 
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There is a time when terror and inward 
dejection will overtake the moſt ſtout- 
hearted mortal in his paſſage through this 
vale of tribulation; and he will, ſooner or 

later, be taught to ſympathiſe even with the 
mriqhteous in their ct 


"Twas the faſcination of deep miſery 
which made me return to the houſe of Mrs. 
Bracegirdle The eye, the repeated lines of 

> grief, 


| [ 182 ] 
grief, traverſed over and over again — 
the curvated .brow ; one corner drawn 
upward, marking the countenauce with 
an intereſting retroſpect. 


She poured me out the tea—her hand 
trembled —I had made her the vow, and 
ſhe accepted of my offer—tears ſtreamed 
from her eyes —and © have I then,” ſhe 
ejaculated, found an unintereſted friend! 


ec Then will I fly this deteſted, this utter- 
ec loathed ſcene of profligacy—the pride 
_ © of my ſoul ſhall be ſubdued—the bread 
e which I hereafter eat ſhall be ſwallowed 
« with repentance—and my hours ſhall 
pe poroatter paſſed in innocence and 
1 virtue.” 


Ca) 


I reverted to the point which we had 
been debating upon — “ when no tempta- 
e tion aſſailed you, Madam, why then did 
on 42 Proceed pe 


7 « Pride—giddy pleaſure—a filly ent ; 
< want of reſolution —1 was a woman ag 
was her anſwer. 


After 


C 18g ] 
After a long pauſe, I {till recapitulated, 
te independance in your power, where was 
« your temptation ?” 


cc Flattery, Sir the men flattered, and 
% became a martyr to vanity.” 


She told me her father was the younger 
ſon of a gay and antient family, long at- 
tached to the beſpangled forms of a 
court life. Places and penſions had allied 
them to the ſovereign. At an early age 
he had an enſign's commiſhon, which, 
tranſporting him to a diſtant country, 
where, for want of opportunity to mix 
with an higher order of females, he became 
enamoured with a daughter of a poor Weſt- 
India planter. 


Returning to England, after an abſence 


of ſome years, he found his father on his 
death bed ; and with him he loft all hopes 
of promotion. The income of his place 
was all that the family had to depend upon, 
and they were, ſhortly after his death, ſcat- 
tered abroad in the world, and expoſed to 
allits viciſfitudes, 


Her 
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Her father had returned to his regiment 
—the camp had nurſed her—ſhe was edu- 
cated in the circle of a military life. Cli- 
mate, fatigue, and diſappointment, had 
killed her father before he arrived at any 
conſiderable rank in the army, and her 
mother brooding with anxieties on her 
hapleſs, unprovided fituation, and daily en- 
countering the rigour and contumely of a 
hard-judging world, died of a broken 
heart, 
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Suſan, an orphan, at the age of eleven 
years, was, from motives of charity, ſent 
from Quebec to be brought up in Colonel 
Muzzard's family, whom he had left be- 
hind him in England. The Colonel had 

an eye to prudent economy, and ſelf. in- 6 
+ tereſt in the plan. | : 1 


— = 9 


Hence ſhe became a dependant on his 
wife's bounty, and at the age of ſixteen 
found herſelf diſcarded by degrees from 
the parlour to the kitchen— to be a ſpy on 
the actions of the. ſervants, and to aſſiſt 
them in their occaſional ſervices. 


Nurtured 
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l 


heart, and a much greater ſhare of family- 


dered herſelf, though in the light of a ſer- 
vile dependant, the daughter of a gentle- 
man. | 5 - 


An occaſional aſſociate with the ſervants, 
moral precept was not often diſplayed be- 
fore her eyes for an example—ſhe had 


had no exalted precedent to induce her to 
the practice of ſtrict diſcretion. | 


She was ſoon diſguſted with her fituation 
—beautiful in perſon, ſhe found her pru- 


dence ſhaken by the Colonel's ſon, and ſhe 


ſions and oy" intemperance. 


The intimacy was difcorent! too late, 


intelligence, diſpatched her ſon to the regi- 
ment, and turned the orphan of charity 


her bounty was to procure her a ticket to 
| | —. the 


Neurtured and foſtered to the age of 
ſome reflection by the pride of a ſoldier's 


pride in her deceaſed parent, ſhe conſi- 


pride to ſpurn at vulgar immorality, but 


ſoon became a ſacrifice to juvenile profeſ- 


and Mrs. Muzzard, to break off all farther 


1 3 


into the ſtreet. In ſhort, the only extent of 
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the Lying- in Hoſpital; and, to calm her 


apprehenſions, the offspring, to her great 


Joy, loſt its life on drawing its firſt breath, 


She raiſed her head from the unhappy 
pillow of repentant diſgrace ; and as her 
ſtrength revived, her ſorrows increaſed, 


A few pounds were conveyed into her 


purſe, and, with"*a promiſe of ſervitude, 


this miſerable orphan thus, found herſe]: 


deſerted. 


One morning, - on à viſit of the faculty, 
the charms of the ſorrowful Suſan ſtruck the 
admiring eye of a ſpruce and middle-aged 
phyſician. On enquiry, he found her to be 
fit for the completion of his deſigns. 


Regardleſs of the fate of the unfortunate 
girl, a ſacrifice to indifference, and a care- 
leſs training into life, Mrs. Muzzard, on 
receiving a note from the phyſician that he 
had procured Suſan a wet nurſe's place in 
a gentleman's family, rejoiced that ſhe was 
| liberated from this intruder on her ſon's at- 
fection, whole views in life were to be 


raiſed to the commander in chief of the 
Britiſh 


f 3] 
Britiſh forces, and whoſe perſon and pre- 
tenſions rendered him a ſuitable match for 
the firſt heireſs in England. 


The 1 ** of Doctor Prattle- 
caſe encouraged the forlorn Suſan to receive 
her patron with complacency; and when 
her ſituation admitted of a removal, ſhe 
found herſelf the miſtreſs of a ſuite of 


ready-furniſhed lodgings. The natural va- 
nity of her youthful heart lighted up on 


this proſpect ; and though ſhe was ſecretly 
afraid to enquire into the cauſe of her pa- 
tron's kindneſs, ſhe ſtill admitted the im- 
preſſion of pleaſure, which a ſimilar ſituation 
would convey to a mind that had been 


threatened with the hardſhi ps and diſaſters 8 


of life. 


The Doctor, in the courſe of his viſit, 


very ſoon made Suſan acquainted with the 
real ſpring of his generoſity, and ſhe found 
berfelf, in a very ſhort time, the miſtreſs of 
a Galenical gallant. : 

Cauſe, filks, and ribbands, ſoon reſtored 
v the fancy of this untutored female in the 
prom. 


TT 48 1 

promiſcuous ſcenes of criminal plezfure 
the early vanity with which ſhe had becn 
nurtured—her converſation ſoon partook of 
a more enlightened caſt, and Prattlecaſe 
now diſcovered a mind that had been ſtored 
with ſome accompliſkment— he found her 
a perfect miſtreſs of the French language, 
which ſhe had acquired from an infant in 
the foreign families ſettled in Quebec; and 
ſhe had alſo ſome {kill in muſic, 


Perhaps the whim of the moment had at 
firſt inſpired the Doctor with his notion of 
gallantry only ; but on hearing the lovely 
orphan's hiſtory, his amorous caprice aſ- 
ſumed a more refle&ed principle, and he 
now indulged in a certain tenderneſs of 
heart which beſpoke an approaching at- 
tachment. 


He beſtowed ſeveral maſters upon her, 
and ſhe found herſelf improving in a re 
fined knowledge of life, with a flattering 
hope that her ſituation would effectually 


place her above diſtreſs. 


Doctor Prattlecaſe had conducted his in- 


trig ue 


TC 7 | 
crigue with great ſecrecy her apartments 
were taken 1n a retired part of the town, 


—to her his injunctions were forcibly giver 
not to divulge his ſituation ; and her ſer- 
vant, with the family of the houſe, were 
kept perfect ſtrangers to it. 


Thus ſhe lived in an undiſturbed ſere- 
nity — little defirous of partaking in any 


rived from her attention to improvement 
and this ſo well correſponded with the Doc- 
tor's inclination, that ſhe found herſelf, as it 
were, an idol of his choice. 


life, when one morning, about noon, a 
chariot ſtopped at the door, and a lady, 
about the age of thirty, ſtepped out of it, 
and, giving her orders to the ſervants to be 
in waiting at a certain diſtance from the 
houſe, ſhe made her entry without much 


| gentleman anſwering ſuch and ſuch de- 


ſeriptions. Having received an anſwer to 
| ſatisfy 


in- 
ue 


and his viſits were paid with circumſ pection 


other pleaſures than thoſe which ſhe de- 


of About fix months paſſed in this plan of 


ceremony, and enquired if a young woman' 
was her lodger who received viſits from a 
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farisfy her it was ſo, ſhe begged to be 
ſhewed up into her apartment. | 


The Doctor, in the continuation of Mrs. 
Bracegirdle's anecdotes, makes her ſpeak 
in the firſt perſon. 


A piano forte was open before me- th: 
muſic maſter had juſt left me - the door 
was flung open — no W was uſed in 
the entery of the lady. 


Ie 


6c 


As ſoon as ſhe caught ſight of me, her 
ſalutation was commenced nearly in the 
following terms : 


«© Madam — Miſs I want no proof of an 

ce your infamous arts in alienating the af. 
« fections of Doctor Prattlecaſe from hi: 
& family — I am his wife, Miſs; and you che 
cc are his Mut. | hf 
(e | 
"= So vou are the patient Who has inticed FI 


6 him, 
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« him, under pretence of his profeſſional 
_ « viſit, for theſe many months paſt, to leave 
c his innocent and reſpectable family in 
« the evening ? 


« You dirty drab you — where has he 


picked you up? — Come, Miſs ; this 


« jnſtant troop away from this houſe—you 
& ſhall either obey my orders, or ſubmit to 


« be charged with a conſtable, who ſhall 


« diſpoſe of you in Bridewell, where I will 
« take particular care to ſee you are pu- 
* niſhed for your unpudence. 


« Come, huſſey, pack up your things 


this inſtant from this ſpot I will not ſtir 
| © till I ſee you 0 55 


She now rang the bell with violence 


| the woman of the houſe made her appear- : 


| ance, 


- Madam, do you know who I am? — 
| the woman curteſied low to the ground — 


am, Madam, the lawful wife of Doctor 
* Prattlecaſe, the gentleman who viſits this 
* here naughty EO "ON pray, Ma- 


66 dam, 
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dam, how dare you connive at this j im- 
pious wickedneſs? Let me know this 
inſtant all about it. I watched him here 
laſt night myſelf, and was determined to 
get the beſt inſtructions in the neigh- 
bourhood concerning his Madam— 80 J 
find he keeps her, in good truth have 
learnt all from the pretty Miſs's hair- 
dreſſer at the corner of the ſtreet — the 
beſt place for intelligence of this na- 
ture, as your grocer, Madam, informed 
me The Doctor, Madam, pays all her 
bills truely, I ſuppoſe ; ſo if you pleaſe 
to let me know the amount of her lodg- 
© ings, they ſhall be diſcharged immedi- 
ately, and then off ſhe certainly goes 
from this place—this very inſtant—or, 
depend upon it, I will have you yourſelf, 
Madam, into cuſtody, for harbouring a 
common proſtitute.” 
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Terrified with theſe menaces, and the 
apparent importance of the Doctor's wife, 
the woman made no heſitation to give her 


che bill for my lodgings. 
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my preſence of mind, and the little reflec- 
tion which ſeemed at this age to be in my 
nature at once forſaking me, and with a 
tremor through all my frame, I meekly 


yielded to every proceeding which this ami- 


able ſolace of hymeneal compact thought 


proper to preſcribe, for being the innocent 
cauſe of her huſband's incontinence. 


An hackney coach was now ordered to 
the door I was commanded to pack up all 
my appare] — and Mrs. Prattlecaſe was 
uſhering me into 1t with all the ſtern cor- 
rection of privileged tyranny. 


During this buſtle I overheard the voice 


of my ſervant, Dolly, expoſtulating with 
the miſtreſs of the houſe for ſuffering the 


Doctor's wife to treat me with this ſeverity 
—the coach driving up, with the pacific | 


ſpirit of the moſt flagrant ſinner convicted 
in her crimes, did I aſcend it, almoſt ſuffo- 


| cated with my tears, and in the greateſt 
i20ny of grief. 


Dolly declared ſhe would not ſuffer her 
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1 poor young miſtreſs to be driven off in 
this hurry without a home to go to, and no 

friend to bear her company, jumped into 


the coach, and we thus left the field en- 

tirely in the poſſeſſion of the incenſed Mrs, 
Prattlecaſe. 
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DIGRESSION CONTINUED — ON FEMALE 


SEDUCTION, 


DorLv had ordered the coach to 
drive into Oxford Road; and queſtioning 


me where and how I was to diſpoſe of my- 


| ſelf, I ſeemed utterly at a loſs for an an- 


| fwer. The girl now found I was totally, 
from my ignorance of life, incapable of 
affording myſelf any aſſiſtance, and ſet 
| about providing me with freſh lodgings, 
which ſhe ſoon did ; for, ordering the coach 
| to drive through a ſtreet, which, perhaps, 
| ſhe was acquainted with, I ſoon found my- 
{elf equipped with a decent firſt floor and 
[ ſuitable bed- room. 


* And now, Madam,” fays the expert 
girl, © you muſt contrive to ſee Doctor 


i Prattlecaſe, or how will you be able to 


pay your lodgings, and to provide your- 
ſelf with other neceſſaries?ꝰ 


2 «© A mar- 
8 


EB... 

« A married man !” I ejaculated. No 

« Dolly, from this inſtant I diſclaim al 

e farther intercourſe” and I was thus pro- 

cceding — © Pho, theſe heroics will not fit 
« your forlorn caſe.” 


Connections of this nature,” ſhe re- 
plied, © are very common among the gen- 
* try—few women, who wiſh to advance 
6 themſelves in the world, alk any quel- 

ce tions about the hiſtory of their gallants,” 
And thus, with a cant well hackneyed in 
infamy, I was now documented by my 


maid. 


But to her entreaties I now ſeemed reſo- 
lutely inclined to be inflexible ; and, con- 
ſidering the friendleſs ſtate I was expoſed 
to, with only a few ſhillings in my pocket, 
I had every reaſon to call forth all my facul- 
ties. The only ſuggeſtion which preſented 
itſelf for immediate relief to my troubled 
mind was, to exert my induſtry to procure 
ſervitude —and this was | the plan I pro 


poſed. ; 


« You a ſervant !” exclaimed the gitl- 
and 


2 


E 
« and who could take you into their ſer- 
vice? It would be firſt neceſſary to 
get a character; and, after all, there are 
« few places you would be fit for. As to 
« myſelf now, who do you think would 
« take me, but ladics like you, who are 
« not very ſcrupulous about decorum and 
« yartre,” — In ſhort, her rhetoric ſeemed 
ſo perfect and juſt, that 1 was obliged to 
yield to her counſel —and what confirmed 
me in my obedience to her plan was, the 
ſudden appearance of my hair-dreſſer, to 
whom I was indebted ſome pounds. 


This man having ſeen the Doctor's 
| wife, to whom he had imparted ſomething 
of my hiſtory, had anticipated a revolution 
in my affairs; and arriving at my lodgings 

a little after our departure, as alſo the de- 


l parture of the above lady, enquired the 
ed route which our coach had taken. The 
ed woman hearing the orders given for Ox- 
* ford Road, the fellow enquired of the 
0- Wh coaches at every ſtand the ſpot where we 


were ſet down at. Thus deſcribing our 
| Perſgns, he acquired his information, and 
he was ſoon at the houſe where we ſtopped. 
K 3 | This 


nd 
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. This freſh trouble effectually determined 
me to ſee the Doctor; and I aſſured the 
friſſeur, if he would call in a few days, he 
would have his account ſettled. | 


On the enſuing morning I was reſolved 
on a viſit to the Lying- in Hoſpital ; and 
the firſt object which ſtruck my fight, was 

the Doctor alighting from his chariot. 


Pleafure darted in his countenance when 
he caſt his eyes upon me. I received his 
allignation to meet him at night; and, pul- 
ting into my hands a ſmall bank note, he 
defired I would keep concealed, 

J had juſt time to reprove him, as a mat. 
ried man, for his maxims of gallantry, and 
conjured him to get me a place of ſerv! 
tude in ſome reſpectable family. He 
ſmiled at my innocent remonſtrance, and 

preſſed me to have patience till he called 
= me at ny 
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A few evenings paſt, and the Doctor 
made me a viſit — a ſupper was ordered, 


and he was ſeated with a chearful ſpirit 0 
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pals a few hours in my company. In the 


midſt of our conviviality, a ſingle knock 
at the door was heard, and in a few ſe- 
conds, to our wonder and aſtoniſhment, 


Mrs. Prattlecaſe was ſeen entering the 
room. 


This lady, jealous of her huſband to an 
extreme, and not without great reaſon, was 
determined to diſcover his propenſity at in- 
trigue ; and taking advantage of an invita- 
tion to a city route, from which he had ex- 
cuſed himſelf under pretence of viſiting a 


ſick patient, ſhe contrived to make good 


her plot of detection. 


Having ſuborned a porter to watch the 
motions of the Doctor on his foot excur- 


ſions in the afternoon, he was injoined to 


bring her immediate intelligence of the 


place he ſtopped at, where any ſingle fe- 


male lodged. This buſineſs the fellow 
executed with the greateſt perſpicuity; and 
arriving at the city route with his budget of 
ſecret ſervices, the lady ſuddenly ordered 
her carriage, took a french leave, and thus 
tranſported herſelf on the ſpot, leaving her 
KS. ſervants 
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ſervants and equipage at the end of the 
ſtreet that her motions might not be diſ- 
_ cerned. 


To paint the ſituation of the Dofor on 
this intereſting event, would require the 
penciling of an Hogarth. 


His alarms were depicted in the expreſ. 
ſive complection of ſurpriſe, diſmay, and 
| ſtupidity. 


His domeſtic heroine taking advantage 
of his ghaſtly and petrified countenance, 
approached him with a clenched fiſt,” tre- 
mendouſly ſhaken in his face. Having re- 
ecded from her firſt onſet behind the colla- 
tion on the table, and worked up to the 
greateſt guſt of violence, ſhe exclaimed, 
&« Ts this your goings on?“ — and, raiſing 
her foot, kicked the whole repaſt into the 
fire place Doctor Prattlecaſe all the while 
ſtaring with ſtrong marks of guilt in his 
countenance, and confounded with the 
lady's reſentment. 


However, to do him juſtice, when the 
Fr. 


E 


La) 
* 
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firſt impulſe of her vengeance was ſome- 
what abated, he had the reſolution to offer 
his hand to her, and inſiſted on conducting 


her down ſtairs. 


He told her, that the method ſhe had 


taken was not the fitteſt to recover the miſ- 


taken huſband from his deluſion, and en- 


treated her to leave the houſe, and he 


would accompany her home. 


« After all, Madam,” I heard him ſay, 


you have tolerably well retaliated ; and 


« if your paſſion inclines you to rouſe mine 
© jn return, perhaps you will find me in 


&© as violent a mood as yourſelf to conceive 


offence againſt you.” Some other ſimi- 
lar ſentiments were pronounced by the 
Doctor, when his wife, burſting into a 
flood of tears, ruthed to the door. The 


Doctor followed - they both left the houſe, 


and I was left ſeveral days in ſuſpence to 
wait the iſſue of this ridiculous buſineſs. | 


The anxiety of my maid, Dolly, inclined 


her, without my conſent, to ſet off for 


Thy ogmorton Str cet, ther Eto infinuate her- 
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of opulence, the artful wench deſired them 


relate to his profeſſion, ordered her to be 
ſhewed up to his apartment. When he re- 


cauſed her to blab thoſe truths which he 
would not have divulged for a conſiderable 
portion of worldly opulence, 


delighted with the levies ſhe had raiſed up- 
on his timid completion. 
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ſelf among the ſervants, and to gather from 
them the particulars of the family. Find- 
ing the Doctor and his lady to be perſons 


to acquaint their maſter, that a perſon had 
waited upon them on particular buſineſs, 
The Doctor concluding this buſineſs might 


cognized the maid, ſhe, without the leat 
ceremony, told him, that as ſhe had been 
privy to his intimacy with her miſtreſs, ſhe 
came to be bribed to ſecreſy, and that her 
diſtrefſes forced her to this ſtep — and J, 
who had imprudently put her in poſſeſſion 
with the ſecret hiſtory of the Doctor's al- 
lurement to bring me over to his deſigns, 


The girl retired from, his preſence with 
ſome pieces of gold, and ſeemed perfectly 


But the matter ſtood thus: — Prattlecaſe 
had 
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had married the daughter of a rich alder- 


man in the city, whoſe connections had 


brought him into conſiderable practice 
among the whole fraternity of the luxu- 
rious turtle and veniſon caterers, made him 


apprehenſive of lofing much of his prac- 
tice by his loſs of character; and it there- 
fore became a matter of intereſt to have the 


affair huſhed up in the moſt expeditious 
manner. Not but what he might poſſibly 
know that the railers at his folly, in the lift 


of his acquaintance, might actually be in 


the ſame predicament as himſelf under the 


role; yet they, as not being expoſed, 


would appear reſpectable and untainted; 


whereas himſelf, having the misfortune to 


be detected in his peccadillo, would be 


made the town jeſt. Thus it happens that 


a good character 1s often founded on a diſ- 
creet and political conduct. No one is en- 
titled to talk on ſuſpicion, but all the world 


on palpable fact. 


With ſimilar ſentiments this gallant was 
_ obliged to forego all farther thoughts of his 
amorous purſuit - and, indeed, as my mind 
vas impreſſed with no ſmall ſhare of re- 
| | LS — morſe 
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my heart, conjured Mrs, Prattlecaſe to diſ- 
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morſe for the admiſſion of his favours, I 


found my inclination to change the courſe 


of my life greatly ſtrengthened. 


A few mornings after this revultion in the 


family of the Throgmorton-Street phyſi- 


cian, taking counſel of Dolly, my cabinet 
miniſter, how to embrace a more inoffen- 

five mode of ſubſiſtance; and being much 
ridiculed for my vartuous ſentiments, as ſhe 


was pleaſed to call them, I had a viſit paid 


me by Mrs. Prattlecaſe. 


« My dear,” ſays ſhe, ſmoothening her 
brow with much benignity, I have heard 
« from the Doctor, by his own con- 
« feſſion, the whole of your melancholy 
« hiſtory, and I am now come to offer my 
« ſervices to place you in a guiltleſs and 
« eligible fituation, where you may pals 
« your time in a ſcrutiny on your former 
conduct, and fervently repent of you 


— heinous tranſgreſſions.” 


Here I found my tears guſhing from my 
eyes, and, from the natural tenderneſs of 


poſe 


I 


poſe of me as her goodneſs thought fit; for 


being reſigned to enter on an induſtrious 


and inoffenſive courſe of life, I ſubmitted 
entirely to her diſpoſal. 


What do you think, my dear, of the 
Magdalen?“ 


The nature of this excellent charity ſhe 
explained to me; and after having, with 


the greateſt ſincerity, expreſſed my thanks, 


and a firm deſire to embrace this opportu- 


nity to lead a new life, ſhe left me with aſ- 


ſurances, that, in a few days at fartheſt, I 
ſhould be placed in it. 


When ſhe retired I imparted the ſub- 
| ſtance of this meeting to my friend Dolly, 


who, ſmiling, ridiculed my penitence, and 


painting the charity in odious colours, in- 
veighed bitterly againſt the foundation ; 
aſſuring me, that the penitents were let loſe 


upon the world with the ſame inclination 


to proſtitution as when they firſt entered it ; 
that is, provided they had charms left to 
render them amiable : and after having 


aſſured me that I was by much too pretty 
WED; for 
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for a Magdalen, ran out of the room, and 
left me to gueſs at her abſence. 


In leſs than half an hour ſhe returned 
with two tickets for the play, and inſiſted 
on my going into the upper boxes with her 
at Covent Garden. 


This kind of freedom might be repelled 
with diſguſt, when a young woman con- 
| fidered herſelf as ſcreened from the neceſ- 
fities of life; but knowing my fituation 
placed me on a level with herſelf, and be- 
ing already under obligations to her, as I 
then conſidered myſelf, for her ſeaſonable 
ſervices in diſtreſs, I thought. that an unre- 
ſerved familiarity was her due. 
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In ſhort, ſhe preſſed me to the play 
pleaſure, that Syren always fluttering in the 
heart of the ſex, at my years irreſiſtible, 
and I gave ny conſent. | 


Dolly, arrayed in a ſuit of my apparel, 
acted the part of my companion and 
duenna. 
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The Doctor ſpeaks in the firſt perſon. 


HERE let my pen ſtop on the colo- 
quial diſcourſe of this unfortunate woman. 
It was the ſimple truth of her ſeduction— 
and let it ſuffice I find the ſex every day 


to acquire more of my reſpect and tender- 


neſs—She had no friend to give her coun- 
ſe]; and the fortuitous ſcenes of her early 


life preſenting pleaſure always before her, 
a man muſt have a cold and mercileſs heart 


to execute vengeance and wrath againſt 
her deluſions. 


Let the ſtate interpoſe, and award pu- 
niſhment againſt the firſt diſpoiler of fe- 
male innocence—and ſo it does, you may 
ſay—but how are theſe tranſactions palli- 


ated ? — I will venture to propoſe, that 


young Muzzard will find the virtuous and 


regular part of the ſex equally well inclined 


to receive him into favour. 


At the play ſhe informed me, that her 
experienced and artful maid contrived to 


introduce a man of rank into her company 
—Sulan's 
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—Sufan's innocence and beauty made him 
attached — an equipage turned her thoughts 
from her ſecluſion in the Magdalane ; and 
when the Doctor's wife called upon her, to 
put her pious and humane motives into 
practice, ſhe found the object of her huſ- 
band's flame had diſappeared. This ſerved, 


no doubt, to convince ber of Suſan's incli- 


nation for evil, more than for good. 


In the giddy cincke of novelty ſhe was, 
after a few months, neglected by the young 
nobleman ; and thus, from a ſucceſſion of 


lovers, ariſing more from the natural vola- 
tility and inconſtancy of the men, than her 


own giddy paſſion, ſhe was obliged to ac- 
cept of favours, which her heart deſpiſed, 
and her conſcience loathed, 


She had no friend to ſtrengthen her in 
her reſolutions to return to virtue, and no 
ſuccour to aſſiſt her in the proſecution of it. 
Emerged in vice, where was the power to 
raiſe her from it? 

She condemned her conduct with the. 
contrition of a penitent, but could find no. 
expe· 
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expedient but death to deliver her from her 
guilt. 


In a ſtate of affſuence, perhaps ſplendor, 
ſhe was attacked with a fever ſhe prayed 
for death ; but reſerved, as an example of 
human miſery, heaped on thoſe females 
who have made ſacrifices to unlawful plea- 
ſures, ſhe was taught at once to deplore her 
on errors, and to experience the inhuma- 
nity of thoſe men who are charmed with 
yielding beauty, and not attracted by men- 
tal or virtuous qualities, 


On her bed of ſickneſs he was deſerted 
by her 1 892 


When the Doctor took his leave ſhe 


found herſelf alſo deſerted by her perſonal 


charms—and that woman, whoſe affluence 
could be alone ſupported by thoſe charms 
—what a ſhock to ſenſibility ! — Her credi- 
tors and menial dependants flocked to ge- 
neral ravage. Her bed was torn from her 
—humbled to poverty, to beggary — for a 
trifing debt ſhe was thrown into jail, and 
tacre ſhe had to lament, in the greateſt 
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depth of human miſery, that the ſtrength 
of her conſtitution had made her ſuch an 


example of female wretchedneſs. 


Almoſt ſunk down by rigour and po- 
verty, ſhe was accidentally relieved by 
Prattlecaſe, who recognized her among the 
priſoners, and in which place ſome buſi- 
neſs, which related to his profeſſion, had 
called him. | 


Many years had paſſed ſince his attach- 


ment to her perſon—but concerned at her 


_ misfortunes, and, perhaps, not a little ac- 
cuſing himſelf as the firſt cauſe of them, 


he humanely paid her debts, and delivered 


her from this ſtate of horrid bondage. 


His wife was dead, and he found him- 
ſelf at liberty to indulge in an election 
but ſome wrinkles on his face had taught 
him a leſſon of prudence ; and having na- 
turally had the dignified turn of benevo- 


| lence in his heart, he allowed Mrs. Brace- 


girdle an annuity for her maintenance— 
and here it was I had cauſe for reproot. 


In 


6 

In retirement, ſhe ſaid, ſhe had been diſ- 
covered by one of her noble gallants—and, 
with an abaſhed countenance, ſhe made a 
confeſſion of her want of reſolution to ward 
off his entreaties, to refuſe pecuniary over- 
tures, and to withſtand thoſe incentives of 
pleaſure which had intoxicated her imagi- 


nation at à former part of her lite. | 


She was thus perſuaded to become at- 
tached to a certain ſtamp of ſplendid cha- 
racters in their purſuits of gallantry—How 
great my triumph !—to recover this woman 
Gin vice—to liberate the ſtate from an un- 


worthy citizen. 
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But ſhe was the guardian angel of the 
little Fanny — This trait alone would pre- 
ponderate ſome of her paſt errors - I repre- 
ſented, in the moſt formidable point f 
light, the iniquity of her life, and her lat- 
ter character, marked with a greater degree 

of tranſgreſſion, preſented to her view in 
the odious form of diſguſt She had a mind 
o receive theſe impreſſions. 
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Mrs. Bracegirdle was recl aimed. 
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FANNY UNDERWOOD 1s INTRODUCED 70 
EDWARD HALES BY DOCTOR PHIL- 


LOT. 


The common place book of the Doctor changed 
to the third perſon. Some family anecdotes 
were expunged, and the manuſcript much 
_ waried. 


TI E Doctor introduced Fanny into the 
apartment of the hotel — Edward Hales 
flew to the arms of his little favourite in the 
moſt paſſionate rapture of genuine love, 


When his firſt tranſport had ſubſided, he 
drew back on the preſence of his father— 
but who, being engaged ſo deeply in the 
drama, perhaps did not obſerve the ſenſi- 
bility of the meeting. The Baronet was | 
alſo affected. The party was wound up to 
the height of happineſs. 


8 | | : 
The feelings of Sir Simon, intereſted for 
| the 


( 3 3 

the diſcovery and preſervation of his ſon, 
had been greatly agitated ; and the ſcene 
having been concluded with ſo much ſatis- 
faction on either fide, made him receive 
Fanny Underwood with all the fondneſs of 
a parent. Edward, delighted with the ac- 
quieſcence of the Baronet, did not conceal 
his attachment, which became more ob- 
vious — But meaſures were now to be 
adopted to proſe cute his deſigns. 


Underwood was now ſummoned to town 
—the intelligence of her fortunate diſco- 
very filled the hearts of her parents with 
the greateſt of all human e 
tured tranſition from boundleſs miſery 


When he arrived, he found his daughter 
at the town houſe of Sir Simon Hales, 


The Baronet thus addreſſed him: 


© Underwood, I have admired your in- 
te flexible virtue in refuſing my ſolicitation 
© to educate your daughter as a fit compa- 
* nion for my ſon, and to do honour to- 
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that engagement which J am deſirous he 
ſhould ratify. You are rejoiced at find. 
ing your child —to Edward you are in- 
debted for her delivery. She has been 
ſnatched from the hands of a baſe liber- 
tine, who has been ſeverely puniſhed 
for his perfidy. Her honour is pre- 
ſerved — but it was reſerved for the ſpi- 
rited purſuit of Edward, and my own 
exertions to reſcue her from the bondage 
of infamy. vou have, therefore, a 
grateful return to make her liberators 
muſt be rewarded. | 


Fanny muſt be the wife of Edward 
Hales —I ſee a marked attachment in 
the young folks —T have a peculiar de- 
fire to encourage it for the preſervation 
of their happineſs — I grant my ideas 
may be ſomewhat ſingular in the opinion 
of that part of the world which vulgar 
prejudice has complimented with the 
name of prudence and reflection — that 
part of the world who entertain views of 
ſuitable conditions, and the aggrandiſe- 
ments of eſtates. Fatal error! and which 


experience has too deeply convinced me 
&« of 
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ce of its truth. Departing from the natu- 


« ral ties of the heart, I have no one in- 
« ſtance, in the tablet of my memory, of © 


one happy aſſortment in marriage. 


4 


« Fanny muſt be the wife of Edward 
« Hales. Here is the grateful return you 
ec have to make to thoſe who have reſtored 
« a loſt daughter to her parens. 


« J have ſtill this argument to offer— 
© Were ſhe to return to Oldthorpe, judge 
ee of the miſerable life ſhe will be hereafter 
« doomed to ſuffer — her character im- 
* peached — her mind, in ſome inſtances, 
« impreſſed with ſentiments incongenial to 
her ſtation in a cottage. 


© And the animated paſſion of Edward, 
* my good friends not there a cauſe of 
& alarm? — Will that enterpriſing mind, 
*© ruſhing precipitately to the object of its 
regard, be reſtrained by the cold 3 
* dence of age? 


« Pſhaw ! we know ourſelves better, be- 
1 « lieve 
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LL a 
« lieve me Were we to recollect the pal 
ce incidents of our youthful day 


Ce The young couple will meet — bars, 
& bolts, and a parent's anger, will not hin- 
« der them.—Come then, my friend—let 
« Fanny be put under our care—ſhe ſhall 


25 immediately be ſent out of the way of 


all peril — I ſhall henceforward conſider 


cc her as a young gentlewoman ; and if the 
% world does not change the ſentiments of 


& my ſon, I ſhall regard her father as a 
" welcome relation.” 


The Baronet now tendered Underwood 
his hand—the latter conſented. 


Fanny was immediately to ſet off {v1 
Paris —to be educated under the care of 
the Doctor's ſiſter, | 


This plan was to be conducted with the 
moſt profound ſecreſy — and that Fitz- 
Morris, or any of the Jekyll party, ſhould 
be ignorant of her having been liberate 


from Mrs. Bracegirdle, the valet was to 
he 


7 mn} 1 | 
be bribed to ſecreſy who conducted Doc- 
tor Philpot to her houſe — and ſhe was to 
invent a tale that Fanny had made her 
eſcape from confinement. 
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Thus concerted, the neceſſity of Ed- 
ward's ſetting off for Cambridge to finiſh 
his ſtudies was ſtrongly urged, and in leſs 
than a week the buſineſs was finally ſet- 
ted. P 
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7 he ſucceeding part of theſe memoirs are 
continued from a more mature 1 of 


my FMT. 
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A SCENE BEFORE MY INTRODUCTION 
INTO LIFE. 


I HAD now paſt three years at the Uni- 
verſity, and was on the eve of ſetting off 
for the Continent, by my father's requeſt, 
to ſpend the remainder of my time till 1 


came of age. Then the old manſion at 


Boxley was to open its folding doors for the 


_ auſpicious event. The Baronet had pro- 


miſed himſelf a return of thoſe days of an- 
tient hoſpitality, which portrays the page 
of hiſtory with the features of hilarity 
and benevolence, and which impreſs the 
heart with more ſatisfaction than can be de- 


rived from the ſanguinary feats of our an- 
ceſtors. 


The three years of my academical ſtudies 


glided away with but little mixture of 


anxiety. Love was ſeated in my breaſt— 


but the paſſion was not ſeconded by the 
5 boiſte- 


rw 
boiſterous evil which attends an attachment 
raiſed at a more mature period of life, and 
which might be retarded with doubt and 
difficulty. 


I had conſidered my union with Fanny 
as the firſt impulſe of a youthful heart—na- 
turally formed in a generous mould, and 
unoccupied with the higher orders of 
worldly pleaſure. Ambition had not then 
found its way into it to interrupt or to mix 
with the delicatè paſſion. Thus I had 
centered the whole of my plans before my 
entery at the Univerſity on this maid, who 
was to rule ſole arbiter of my future del- 
tiny, without the fear of not poſſeſſing her. 


But manhood now aſſumed foperior pri- 
vileges—TI had formed ſome notions of life 
I had gay companions to partake of 
tnole notions — Cornwall, my old ſchool- 
fellow and brother academic, who heard 
my childiſh attachment with the ſimplicity 
of inexperience, and approved the ſoft 
touches of my heart, had now aſſumed the 
pivilege of giving me a higher eſtimate of 
manly happineſs. 


L 2 Tp Our 


1 


Our vacations were chiefly paſſed either 
in the town or country, as the ſeaſon of the 
year had governed the motions of out fa- 
milies, and which ſuited with our academi- 


cal life. 


Public places, at theſe times, were fre- 
quented by us; and I, who, at an earlier 
period, had derided the frippery of young 
Jekyll, now found my glaſs could diſplay 
a perſon to my eyes no leſs inferior in dreſs 
and manners. The ladies had flattered 


my good poks; and, in proportion to 


their civilities, ſo increaſed the * 


of my exterior. 


Cornwall's family chiefly reſided in town; 
and Mrs. Cornwall having been many years 
dead, his houſe was managed by a maiden 
ſiſter, to whom was, in every particular, 
entruſted the care and education of his 


daughter. 


The policenef of this * had draun 
me frequently into their parties, and I ſoon 


found che ſiſter of my friend agreeable in 
manner 


E aan } 

manners, and charming in perſon. Every 
opportunity had been concerted to place 
us in thoſe favourable ſituations which in- 


duce the moſt indifferent of the ſexcs to 
foſter thoſe pleaſing prepoſſeſſions, which 


do not fail to cauſe a friendly intercourle, 


and which time often mellows into fen- 
timents of tenderneſs and love. 


Faſhion and dreſs ſoon dazzled — Miſs 
Cornwall o our parties to the Opera, Ra- 
nelagh, or ſuch places of public amuſe- 
ment. I there beheld young men of figure 
and higher privileges, proud to ſhew their 
attentions in her ſuite — but I generally 
found I was the more welcome to her per- 


lon, and my importance not a little elated 


at the preference, 


* 5 


This kind of induction into the gaieties 


of the town was ſoon noticed by Lady 
Hales; nor was her maternal regard a little 
heightened by it. The town ſplendor of 
Lady Jekyll encreaſed — I was invited to 
her parties Sir Simon had been talked into 


acompromiſe in the miſunderſtanding, which 
L 3 0 
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had now laſted a conſiderable time between 


8 the families — Young Jekyll had made an 
atonement for lending Fitz-Morris his ſer- 


vices in the affair of Fanny ; and thus an 
intercourſe was eſtabliſhed. 


Miſs Jekyll was preſented as the rival 
of Miſs Cornwall; and between the two 
families I found myſelf affailed with every 
preſſing kind of cordiality to inflame the 
breaſt of a young man with vanity and 
ſelf-commendation. 


The force of prejudice has, doubtleſs, 
the greateſt influence over our inclinations. 
The friendſhip I entertained for Cornwall ex- 
cited a partiality for his ſiſter, which had not 
yet reached the finer paſſages of my heart. 
The indifference which I always entertained | 
for the Jekylls made me receive their invi- 


tations with diſguſt — and Miſs Jekyll, 


though, in every reſpect, a fine young wo- 
man, had no ſhare of my attention, and 
barely that of common civility. 


My boſom thus ſeelling with the action 


" of life, I was loſt in a variety of concep- 
tions 


mm. 


tons on the future plans which I had to 
purſue, when one day Sir Simon ſent to 
ſummon me to a private converſation. 


« Edward,” ſays he, © I have re- 
« ceived a packet of letters from Paris— 
« there is one which I conclude to be writ- 
« teny from your little ſhepherdeſs — it is 
directed to you — This which I hold 
in my hand is from Mrs. Gordon — you 
« ſhall hear the contents.“ 


« She improves daily in the graces of 
* the mind, and flexibility of her man- 
„“ ners. The attention which ſhe pays to 
* the advantages which you have laid be- 
fore her exceeds the ordinary capacity 
* of her ſex. 


* Nature has beſtowed on her the 


* greateſt good ſenſe, and ſhe is ſedulous 
* to improve it to its utmoſt extent — her 
| L 4 French 
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French is rapidly approaching to that of 
** the courtly Pariſian her muſic delicate, 
«© and the ear Italianiſed — ſhe feels its ex- 
e cellencies, and already begins to conſider 
harmony as reſponſive to the poetry. 
* This ſhe manages with a {kill which at. 
15 tracts, by the natural caſe of her voice, 
and the grace of her manner. Her per- 
c ſon is alſo improved with her capacity. 


*« have introduced her to the circles 
« her conceptions are opened — without 
« the trop /ufiſant ſhe can aſſert her vi- 
« vacity with an eaſe which has ſurpriſed 
© me on ſeveral occaſions with the firſt 
bred people of Paris. 


They call her the Belle Angloiſe—and 
the Pariſian ladies are not a little inclined 
Pp extinguiſh moſt effectually all the 
& maivete which ſhe has brought over. 
c This laudable intention I am attentive 
to modify—but, to do her juſtice in this, 
ſhe wants but little of my reſtraint. 
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46 A natural reſerve and ſerious deport- 


© ment will in time temper that vivacity 
| & which 


of 
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which the advantage of company can 


Lay : 


. 


« give her — 1 have already engaged her 


c 


La) 


friendſhip, and her ſentiments are my 
« own — | have long admitted her to an 
unreſerved freedom, as the beſt-calcu- 


lated ſcheme to underſtand her diſpoſi- 


Lay 


©. 


o 


„ tion thoroughly; and J find, that what - 


« ever my condeſcenſion has granted, her 
natural goodneſs of heart has ſecured. 


% We have reaſoned a great deal about 


her attachment to Edward — my tears 


© have been ſhed on her account —ſhe has 
© a ſoul fit to adorn the moſt choſen of her 


66 ſex. 


«* It 1s only to time I can truſt the ſuc- 
* ceſs of your ſingular plan adopted for 
the happineſs of cheſe children. 


My vigilance and pains the lovely girl 
© has already engaged on her own account 
e —free of all obligation to thoſe com- 
% mands which you have impoſed upon 

* me—and this, I think, will prove the 
* beſt demonſtration of her gentle mind 
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ce and placid ſpirit the beſt of all praiſe 
* which I have to beſtow on Fanny Un- 
« derwood.” 


There was a pride which had ſwoln my 
heart to an unuſual bigneſs when I heard 
the contents of this letter. 


I had caſt a ſort of repentant retroſpedt 
on · the drama three years had paſt ſince the 
violent tranfport—my pulſe had loft ſome- 
what of its irregular motion—freſh objects 
of life ſeemed to have replaced a portion 
of my attachment to the blooming child of 
my foſter nurſe—in ſhort, there was a dit- 
ferent impetus of action which had rebelled 
againſt the pure affection of my heart. 


The daughter of farmer Underwood! 
the heir to the Boxley eſtate — * 
tionate conditions! 


The brilliancy of faſhion at this moment 
| - ſuperſeded 


E 


cparſeded my firſt impreſſions, and the 
elegant ſiſter of my friend Cornwall had 
marſhalled ideas of greater moment be- 


fore me. 


Fixed in doubt, I trembled to break the 
wax of Fanny's letter. 


"Twas the firſt I had received from her 
hand — the ſeal bore the impreſs of a leaf 
the motto, Il ne change qu'en mourani. 


Before I opened the letter my father 
ipoke. | 
« Edward, I ſee the world his already 
* faſtened upon your heart—1 ſhall not 
* endeavour to balance your inclinations 
* on either fide — I renounce all govern- 
* ment of your paſſions — a father in this 
* has no authority—whatever your friend- 
* ſhip thinks fit to impart, I ſhall hear 
* with the tendereſt regard of a parent; 
* but do not ſuffer that tie to overawe thoſe 
* plans which you have propoſed for your 

future happineſs.” 


L's 9 I broke 


cc 
40 


cc 


«Cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 
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I broke the ſeal. 
« 6 1 R, 


© In what language am I to addreſs the 
ſon of Sir Simon Hales—mulſt I be go- 


verned by the impulſe of the heart by 


the cold Iaws of reſpect ? 


c Three years are paſt, and I am 1gno- 


rant of thoſe forms which the diſparity 
of conditions have preſcribed for my go- 
vernment. I float in an ocean of error 


and perplexity. 


oh Who am I, Sir? What is the ſtate of 
the poor daughter of farmer Under- | 


wood ? 


« ] write effuſions of filial love to my 


dear and ſevered parents — I am an- 


ſwered in all the genuine feels of pa- 


rental tenderneſs— yet, can this be ſuffi- 


cient to ſooth my long abſence from the 


humble roof which nature has taught me 


to che1:ſh beyond the gilded pride of 2 

palace? No, Sir. I feel myſelf loſt in 

the obſcurity of = preſent condition. 
Three 
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« Three years - many afflictions can be 
« endured in this ſpace - many impreſſions 
« of deep wretchedneſs the mind can re- 
« ceive! — My books may ſoften down 


my anxious thoughts a cultivated mind 


may divine a paliating remedy, but the 
«© heart cannot be releaſed from its an- 
«© guiſh. 

Three years l in what my impatience ? 
© —Good heavens! I am loſt in wildneſs of 
t conjecture—Are not the tears of a fond 
e mother impreſſed on the leaf which her 
e aftection has blotted ? And does ſhe not 
« interrogate in all the ſoftneſs of maternal 
« feeling! Oh, Sir—pardon the freedom 


« of a preſumptive daughter — ſpare my 


** breaſt the torture of making any confeſ- 
* fion of my ſentiments. 


On what altar is my youth to be ſacri- 


© ficed ? — Where is that bleſſing to fill 


* my ſoul with that portion of bliſs which 


* the abſence from my native country, my 


m home, my parents, have robbed me of ? 


* Accompliſhmentz—ſad, ſad compen- 
& ſation 
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76 © ſation—T have now learnt to > efliniare 
«ny miſery. 


«© Have you not drawn me from a 
« ſweet oblivion to poliſhed life — refined 
& ſenſations ? — What - continuance of 
© pain is there in ruſtic life? — The ſoul 
#1 « muſt be refined to eſtimate the portion 
v of its miſery—there is a native reſource 
| & in the unpoliſhed mind which ſoon diſ- 
charges ſorrow from the breaſt — you 
% have taught my ſoul to feel the force of 
4 its ſenſes — a tear can relieve in humble 
« exiſtence, but education alone can raiſe 
our feelings to their acuteſt ſenſe. 


« Three years are paſt— My mind has 
« found a channel of thought — deliver 
«© me, Sir, from this torment of anxiety— 
ce there can be no compact that is ratified 
&« in which I can diſcover any denunciation 
« of rigour againſt the frankneſs of your 
e confeſfions— Liberate me, I conjure you, 
from this deadiy fulpeale, 


« Does is fo” of a Baronet humble 
& himſel. 


1 


« himſelf to the daughter of his father's 
« tenant, a plain and fimple ruſtic ? — 
No; this cannot be — you are recovered | 
© from the delufions of early youth your 
« heart and underſtanding have received | 
« more approved impreſſions. 


« Preſuming ſentiment to extend my 
« hopes— The effuſions of my heart have 
« exceeded my duty, my reſpect. 
«© The ſon of Sir Simon Hales was my 
© deliverer—I lowly bend to all - to every 
« ſorrow. 


« Forgive this unconnected tranſport— 
e tis the moment of a dejected mind. 


« Frances UnDERwWooD.” 
I ſhewed my father the letter—he read it 
with a marked ſurpriſe—my wonder was no 


leſs great. | N 


The elegance of her mind, the ſweet 
| | „ 


« 


tone of compoſition, conſpicuouſly ſhewed 
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the ſcope of her natural intellects, and the 
great aſſiduity of her application. But 
from whence this improvement of a ruſtic 
foul ? — 'Tis true, ſhe had received a 
plain ſchool education before ſhe left Eng- 


land. 


She had an early turn for reading This 


propenſity had, in fome reſpects, been 


chided by the father; but, perhaps, ſe- 
cretly encouraged. by her mother. 


oY 


My fiſter Sophy had repeatedly lent her 
books; and, before the fracture with the 
farm at Oldthorpe, Lady Hales had per- 
mitted her, in the interval of my vacations 
from ſchool, to call upon her from time to 
time - perhaps, too, there might have ariſen 
ſome emulation in her purſuits of know- 
ledge, and ſhe might have caught a deſire 
of improvement from my ſiſter. 


But however forcibly theſe conſidera- 
tions may have weighed upon me, I had 
____ aſcnbed 
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aſcribed other reaſons tor the poliſh of her 
letter. 


Sir Simon peruſed it ſeveral times, and 
returning it to me, accompanied it with 


theſe words : : 


« Edward, the natural docility of your 
«© temper will readily incline you to give 
« ear to every thing which an indulgent 
and conſiderate father has to advance for 
« the happineſs of his ſon. 


« You are now arrived at an age which 
" only requires a few more years of expe- 
* rience to render you decifive in your 
64 plans of life. The education which you 
““ have had, joined with the natural good- 
* neſs of your underſtanding, muſt have 


impreſſed you already with a ſenſe of 


your paſt conduct, and will doubtleſs 
have furniſhed you with prudent leſſons 
to govern you in your future plans. 


© You muſt, therefore, not conſider 


* yourſelf bound, as I have before ſaid, to 


* any fixed rule which I may have pro- 
e poſed 
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e“ poſed for your happineſs. I conſider 
4 you now to have entered into the circle of 
ce manhood, and I addreſs myſelf to you 
« jn a certain degree of friendly equality, 


&« Before I conſidered the necellity of 

„giving you a public education, I had 
* firſt ſtudied the natural qualities of your 

mind and heart; on theſe I depended, 
when you were to be truſted from my 
« ſight. Your maſter had promiſed me 

bis beſt diligence to ſcrutiniſe your mo- 

| ments of privacy, and I had the inex- 
«« preſſible delight to find the tone of your 

| &« actions accord with thoſe ſentiments 
& which I had ardently long hoped to find 
| 
| 


«* inherent in you. Thus I progreſfively 
« received every information of your im- 
6 provement in moral conduct, as well as 
«© human acquirement ; and when you left 
the firſt rudiments of knowledge for that 
* hazardous teſt of a virtuous youth, the 
&« Univerſity, I laid down a plan with my 
e old friend, Doctor Philpot, to have your 
„ actions analiſed, and your conduct ſu- 
«« perintended. Nay, (ſays he) do not be 
5 ſurpriſed—the tutor of your college was 
| = my | 
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my friend, though unknown to you; and 
while the ſons of many careleſs fathers 
« were rioting in a childiſh debauch, and a 
dangerous profligacy for the want of ſea- 
ſonable admonition and timely interfer- 
ence, you had a friend always at your 
« ſide to cozen you, as it were, into your 
academical duties — and your boſom 
friend, Cornwall, the ſon of my old 
crony, educated on the ſame principles, 
and who had imbibed ſentiments of a 
ſimilar nature with your own, gave me 
an equal ſhare of delight, when I found 
he had proved himſelf worthy of his 
tutor's regard. With ſuch a compa- 
nion and friend I knew you would be 
ſtrengthened in your virtuous principles 
of life; and I experienced no appre- 
henſions of a change, while Doctor Phil- 
pot was ſedulous in his enquiries, and 
* your tutor beſtowed an invariable ſyſ- 
tem of friendly aſſiduity and control 
* to improve your knowledge, and to 
© eſtabliſh ſentiments in you of moral 
* virtue, 


Thus, Edward, I have received you 
„„ from 
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from college, a youth of parts, and un- 
ſhaken honour. But now, my ſon, the 
ſcene is opening upon you you are to 


encounter the world to become an uſe- 
ful, independant citizen to the ſtate, and 


not to aſpire after unproductive honours 
and a fantaſtic ſhew of fame and glory— 
all I wiſh for is, to ſee you happy— 
happy as a ſenſe of your own virtue and 
independant ſtation can make you. The 
ſenate is to receive you, when you re- 


turn from your travels When your opi- 


nions of life are more collected, and 
when you are ſeated in domeſtic life. 
As a ſenator, you have received my 
counſel- you have heard my ſentiments 
- you have been told the reaſon of my 
retirement — this will conſpire to eſta- 
bliſh the happineſs of your public cha- 
rater — but as your principal happineſs 
muſt be raifed under your own domeſtic 


roof, the choice of a wife will become 


your next conſideration — And here | 
propoſe to make remarks on your pre- 
ſent progreſs in life. 


« I have allowed you to aſſume the car- 
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riage—the decoration of a young man 
of fortune and this I may ſay in a mea- 

« ſure unreſtrained — But J muſt be frank 
when I tell you, that the ſhrewd eye of 
the doating father has not been with- 
drawn from you. I have noted your re- 
ception in the Cornwall family. 


& Miſs Cornwall 


At the name of this charming girl I felt 
a pulſation which recalled the blood into 
my cheeks. f 

« Mits Cornwall,” my father reſumed, 
e receives you with pleaſure. Give me 
* your ſentiments, Edward. Have you 
balanced the accompliſhments of this 
* young lady with thoſe of the daughter of 
* my tenant at Oldthorpe ? 


* Come, come, my lad; I am afraid 
* the firſt impreſſions of childhood have 
been ſuperſeded by reaſon and refine- 
* ment—but I was unwilling to counteract 
* this natural impulſe the current was 
9 dany,-rous to keep head againſt — I ſaw, 

« indeed, 


13 


ce indeed, it had gained too great a height 


5 to be diverted by force from its chan- 
« nel 


e We may have now procured, by ab- 
cc ſenceandaddreſs, what all the open power 
ce of the univerſe could not have operated. 


ce Miſs Cornwall, Edward, is a charm- 
« ing girl - reſpectable connection. 


6e Fanny Underwood can 


Heavens! what an emotion my heart 


experienced at this period 


a; anny Underwood can be provided 
& for,” continued my father. 


The letter had awakened my ſenſes to a 


conflict- of contending emotions. There 


was a plaintive reproach in it which alarmed 
my honour, *Tis true, Miſs Cornwall had 
engaged my attention — but there was no 
deep impreſſion made the flattering ſenſes 
of youth were more amuſed than was the 
tender paſſion raiſed to anxiety. 2 

| Sweet- 


T_T 

Sweetneſs of manner, united with grace, 
had won upon my affe&tions—She preferred 
my company—and, in the moments of glit- 
ter, faſhion, and the circle of acquaintance, 
every reflection on the firſt impreſſion of 
love was baniſhed from my breaſt—Suc- 
ceſſive rounds of amuſement had oblite- 
rated the name and genuine lovelineſs of 
the little Fanny—but the letter recalled my 
former attachment. 


My father noted this conflict 


e Edward,” ſays he, © you are agitated 
* on the reception of this young woman's 
letter. I am afraid there is more deſign 
© than nature in it. What think you? Is 
* not Mrs. Gordon the prudent matron 


* who has given her the good counſel to 
* work upon your paſſions ? Is it poſſi- 
ble her mind can already have received 


** this poliſh ? 


© Remember, althou you are pledged 


in a ſenſe to receive the-hand of Under- 
2 1 daughter, I would not have you 


enter on a ſyſtem of domeſtic life, un- 
6 leſs 
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leſs both heart and judgement approve 
the woman of your choice. 


ce "Panty will. be better provided for 
than if ſhe had remained in the farm— 
you would have conſidered her in the 
light of an inferior, and ſhe might have 
humbled herſelf to the miſerable—— 


cc N * Sir —I have a ſoul that 


True, Edward — but there are mo- 
ments“ 


© Not repugnant to my honour—1 have 
given the law to my heart, Sir; and I 
muſt only think of Miſs Cornwall in the 
pure light of friendſhip, of diſtant re- 
ſpect I could yield to the tranſport of 


paſſion, were my heart diſengaged; but 


my honour recalls me to the lovely 
Frances. 


“ The letter is her own writing See, 


Sir, it is defaced—here are eraſements— 
it has been written at many intervals 


chere has fallen a tear on ſeveral of the 
cc letters 
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e ers- had always a mind eager for 
ON improvement. 
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600 My letter to her- mother, Sir —'tis im. 
« poſſible I muſt anſwer it.“ 


My father was attentive to the contend- 
ing paſſion warming in my foul — his eyes 
beſpoke an admiration when he heard my 
election, and he left me with a ſqueeſe of 
tue hand, and with an exclamation, Ed- 
ward, I will traſt you — My ſon, thou 

* haſt a firm and noble ſoul.” 
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An anſwer to this letter now became an 
object of my deepeſt conſideration deci- 
ſion was required — on it depended the 
whole happineſs of my life. I obſerved in the 
compolition of her writing an elegant ſim- 
plicity, the reſult of native ſentiment, and 
an improved mind. Here my pride was 
flattered - the courſel of my heart taught 

firmneſs in attachment; but the forms 
ot life uſurped a great portion of my incli- 
nations the object was abſent — beauty, 
accompliſhment, and connections, waited 
my overtures. 
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my mind a perplexity which ſeemed irre- 


Thus agitated, I was determined to take 


goodneſs of her underſtanding. 
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Miſs Cornwall would have been beloved, 


had my heart been leſs conſulted s yet the 


conflict prevailed, and I was rendered in- 


Conſolable, diſpirited, 


There was a neceſſity to anſwer Fanny's 
letter; but the expreſſions, the terms, gave 


mediable. 


To be ambiguous, was an artifice nich 
I thought unworthy a generous attachment; 
to be explicit, was not the exact language 
of my heart. In ſhort, I was floating in 2 
ſtate of uncertainty, and apprehenſive that 
time, the world, and the extraordinary 
viciſſitudes of life, might cauſe me to re- 
pent the early attachment 1 had formed. 


my future plans of domeſtic happineſs into 
conſideration, and wait the time when | 


cc b 
was to bchold Fanny in a more mature and « 0 
poliſhed ſituation than when we parted—t0 « p 
£ i : [ 
anſwer her letter with open and unreferved « 1 

- 


ſentiments, and to truſt its fate to the natural 
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My anſwer: _ — 


© DEAR FRAN CES, 


« The cold formality of your letter has 
given me pain; that pain is much in- 
« creaſed, becauſe [ find you are un- 


happy. 


© The time is now drawing nigh- when 
« we ſhall meet on more mature and re- 
* flected principles — then, my deareſt 
i Frances, we ſhall be far better judges of 
our hearts and inclinations than under 
« the roof of our nurſery, Les vs {og what 
the world“ A effect, and not impoſe 
c taſk of happineſs, which our hearts: „„ 
perhaps, not be compleatly framed to 
* accompliſh. I now readily conceive you 
| © will be pondering and ſcanning this laſt 
« ſentence, and with all the jealous irrita- 
* bility of the ſex, you will confider it as 
* ominous of a change of ſentiment in me. 
* Perhaps your fears and conceptions. 
may be Juit — I will not anſwer for ca- 
* price or the influence of lite, and there- 
fore 1 ſhall Jong your apprehenſions, 
with tenderneſs. — . Does the ſon of a 
* % Baronet. 
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Baronet humble himſelf to the daughter 
of his father's tenant ?” 


Love has no diſtinction — the con- 


queror of a world may be brought to 
the feet of the meaneſt peaſant — yet, 


far from wounding a mind ſo poliſhed 
as thine by compariſons, it 1s ſtrict juſ- 
tice. when I fay, that the daughter of far- 


mer Underwood is. not inferior to the 


ſon of Sir Simon Hales. 


9 Education has given that equality 


Fducation has made up your dowry— 


| you cirth will he ereVatcd by pour vir- 


tue and merits ; therefore of this, hence- 


forth, no retro, pect. 


« In ſhort, 1 muſt no longer dwell on 


0 any part of your letter which may cauſe 


explanations. The time is drawing 


. twelvemonth 


Leave the world for this ſpace for me 


to roam in doubt the conſtancy of m 
cc ſex. 
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« ſex, and truſt your fate to the mercy of 
* a young man who is floating amidſt 
« ſhoals and n 


« A twelvemonth, and you return to 
« your native country — may that period 
prove the ordeal of true love lin thine 
% have an implicit confidence—and if 
c abſence does not cauſe any alteration, 
“ you will find that all prejudices will 
« vaniſh in him who has the impreſſion. of 
i Fanny Underwood e fixed in his 


« heart. 


« EDPWARD HAL Es.“ 
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CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


New Bond SA, Ab. Bruton Sirect, 


Subſcribers are entitled to much greater advantages 
than will be found in any other public Library in 
England, and particularly thoſe who reſide in the 
country: for, beſides having recourſe to his very 
large collection of Italian, French, and Engliſh 
books, the ſubſcribers, at Two Guineas per year, 
have every new pamphlet, as well as new book, as 
foon as publiſhed; the. number of books allowed 
are twelve in town, and twenty in the country; and 
will have every book in quarto, octavo, and duode- 
ci mo, bought for them, that may not be in the cata- 
logue. To thoſe at One Guinea, the number is fix. 
in town, and ten in the country. To thoſe at Six- 
teen Shillings per year, or Five Shillings per quar- 
ter, two Wan at a time, and to depoſit the value. 
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Whereas 1 ſubferiber⸗ to NN libraries frequently 
complain of not having the books they want, 
obviate this, the proprietor engages to pirchaie a 
ſufficient quantity of books, and to conſult the con- 
venience and plcaſure of the ſubſcribers in every. 
reſpect: but as a quick circulation is one great 
means to accompliſh ſo deſirable an object, the pro- 
prietor finds j neceſſary to requeſt an exact obſerv- 
ance of the conditions, particularly thoſe which relate 
to the loſing and damaging of books, or keeping 
them beyond the time allowed, 


Where may be had, 
All Sorts of Bibles, Common Prayers, Teſtaments, 
Spelling Books, DiCtionaries, and Stationary Wares. 


i tary Cards, neatly engraved and printed. Libraries 
repaired, and Catalogues taken. Alſo Book-bind-- 


ing in all its Branches. 
Ladies 


Coats of Arms, Viſiting Tickets, and Complimen- . 


Books printed for T. HOOK HAN. 


Ladies or Gentlemen defirous of taking in Magazines, 
Reviews, or pectiodical Publications in general, alſo 
all the Foreign Newſpapers and Journals, may be 
ſerved with them regularly, as ſoon as publiſhed, by 
leaving notice at the Library. 

All orders executed on the ſhorteſt notice, and ready 
money given for any library or parcel of books. 

Variety of Childrens' Books. 
Newſpapers regularly ſerved in town or country. 


L'ESPRIT DES JOURNAUX, or a Journal of 
Foreign and Englith Literature. By a Society of Gen- 
tlemen. 

This periodical publication, i in French, whoſe repu- 
tation has been eſtabliſhed for a ſeries of years through- 
out Europe, holds a rank in letters very different to 
thoſe numerous journals, whoſe inutility have conſigned 
them to immediate and perpetual oblivion. 

L'Eſprit des Journaux is publiſhed regularly every 
month, and conſiſts of near 500 pages. 

The price to ſubſcribers is two guineas per annum, to 
be paid at the time of ſubſcribing. 

Subſcriptions are taken in by Thomas Hookham, 


bookſeller, No. 147, Now Bond Street, corner of Bru- 


ton Street, London. 

N.B. To fatisfy the demands of a great many ſub- 
ſcribers, who are defirous of completing their collection 
of L'Eſprit des ſonrnaux, which commenced publica- 
tion ſo far back as July 1772, the years that have been 
out of print, are now reprinted, and may be had either 
in fingle numbers, or complete ſets, for any particular 
year, 


In the preſs, and ſpeedily will be publiſhed, 


ARNOLD ZULIG, a Swiſs Story, by the author 


of Conſtance, Pharos, Argus, &c. 3s. lowers 


A SICILTAN ROMANCE, by the author of the 
Caſtles of Athlin and Dunbayne, 2 vols. 6s. ſewed. 


FASHIONABLE INFIDELITY, or the Rs... 
ol Patience. 3 vols. 75. 6d, ſewed. 
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Conſiſting of thirty different views taken on that de- 


two volumes, delivered in boards; and to bon-gab— 


Boos printed for T. Hookn aw, 


Publiſhing by ſubſcription, 

Dedicated, by permiſſion, to His Royal Highneſs the 
Duke of Clarence, aud under the. patronage of His 
Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, Hi, Roy 
Highneſs the Duke of York, His Royal Highneſs tue 
Duke of Glouceſter, and a * number of the no- 
bility and gentry, 
A TOUR THROUGH THE ISLE OF WIGHT, 
Embelliſhed with a let of engravings in aqua-tinta; 


lightful ſpot; which contain ſuch an aſſemblage of 
wood, water, hills, dales, fhipping ; together with views 
of Portſmouth harbour; the town, port, and river of 
Southampton; as is ſcarce any where to be paraleled. 


I. This work will conſiſt of twe volumes in oftaro, 
Each volume will contain fifteen different views from 
drawings made on the ſpot; together with an accu: ar 
deſcription of every thing-intereſting in the iſland. 

II. It will be printed on an elegant type, and the 
views coloured in the ſame manner as thoſe in “ Gilpin's 
66 Tour on the Lakes.“ 

III. Should the iſland not afford a ſufficient variety 
of views to occupy two volumes, the work will be com- 
pleated by a deſcription and views of different parts of 
Hampſhire, particularly the New Foreſt; and likcwiſe 
ſome of the moſt ſtriking and piꝗdureſque views 16 
Wiltthire. | 

IV. The price to ſubſcribers will be x 1. 5s, for tie 


ſcribers 11. 1s. ed. The books will be delivered 
the order ſubſcribed for; and as particular case ili 
taken of the impreſſion, muſt n ceſlarily render it an 10 
tereſting object to the ſubſcribers. No money to be [id 
before the delivery of the work. 

N. B. Specimens of the ſtile and manner of the? 
gravings may be ſeen at Air, t Hookham's, ow 
Street; Mr. Egerton's, Charing Boots; nd Me. 


Sewell's, Cornhill, where ſubſciipitons Will Bc PN 
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